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New SERIES. Vou. XX, No. 5. May, 1941 
THE JUBILEE OF “RERUM NOVARUM” 


_ years ago Pope Pius XI decided to celebrate 
the fortieth year after the publication of Leo 
XIII’s encyclical on the Condition of the Workers 
(Rerum Novarum) by issuing a new letter to the Catholic 
world on the Social Order (Quadragesimo Anno), which 
confirmed and amplified the earlier document. But 
for the disturbed social and economic conditions 
which resulted from the World War, and which made 
an official declaration of Catholic social policy an 
urgent necessity, Pius XI would in all probability 
have preferred not to anticipate the jubilee year, 
traditionally regarded as the appropriate time for 
celebrating important events. We know now how 
fortunate was his decision to advance the celebration 
by ten years. This spring there can be no inter- 
national pilgrimages to Rome, as there were in May 
1931, nor would it be possible to issue an encyclical 
requiring such long preparation as did Quadragesimo 
Anno. Such jubilee celebrations as can be under- 
taken in the different countries of the world will be 
shorn of much of their splendour in this year of war, 
but they will be just as heartfelt as the more impressive 
ceremonies of 1931. 

To suppose that Rerum Novarum took by surprise 
an astonished world, or that Leo XIII was the first 
to draw the attention of Catholics to the existence of 
a social question, is to do a grave injustice to many 
devoted bishops, priests and layfolk, and to ignore the 
existence, in 1891, of a well-established and active 
Catholic social movement. Leo himself pays generous 
and laudatory tribute to the many Catholics engaged 
upon the task of improving the condition of the 
workers, whether by study and discussion of the 
377 
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many problems involved or by practical work (Rerum 
Novarum, No. 41). The importance of the encyclical 
is not that it opened up new paths to Catholic zeal, 
but that it gave papal approval to the general policy 
and ideas of the school of “‘social Catholics” with 
representatives in the chief countries of Europe. It 
frankly proclaimed the abuses of the existing economic 
system. Against the socialists of the day it maintained 
that the denial of the natural right of any but the 
State to own productive property offered no hope of § 
aremedy. Against the school of individualist liberal- 
ism it urged upon the State the duty of safeguarding f 
the welfare of the community (and particularly of § 
the workers) by positive intervention to regulate § 
industrial conditions, and insisted on the supremacy | 
of the moral law as much in the economic sphere as J 
elsewhere. It made clear to those Catholics who 
distrusted or even attacked any kind of State inter- 
ference with industry that they must take more 
account of the Church’s political philosophy. 

The opening words of the encyclical, “Rerum ff 
novarum semel excitata cupidine, quae diu quidem | 
commovet civitates’’, remind us that Leo XIII was 
writing at the end of a century of political revolutions, 
which had already called forth a series of papal 
encyclicals, including those in which he himself had 
set out the traditional Catholic attitude to the State.! 
The acceptance by Louis XVI, in 1791, of the new 
Constitution prepared by the National Assembly, far 
from ending the French Revolution, as so many 
people had thought it would, merely raised the cur- 
tain on greater social convulsions in France. The 
military conquests of Napoleon led to further political 
changes on the Continent, republics being set up in 
close dependence on France. The year 1830 was 
marked by a new revolution in France and by risings 
in Belgium, Germany and Italy. In 1848, the year 

1 For English translations, ‘see The Pope and the People (C.T.S.). 
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of the Communist Manifesto, there were revolutions in 
France, Germany, Hungary, Bohemia and Italy. 
Pius IX had to flee from Rome. Three years later, 
France once again became an Empire under Napoleon 
III, a year after his coup d’état. This is not the place 
to record in detail the political events of the next 
twenty years; but it will be remembered that they 
include the unification of Italy and the rise of Bis- 
marck, and culminate in the establishment of the 
German Empire and the Third French Republic. 

Who can doubt that Joachim Pecci followed these 
events, so -important for the Church, with keen 
interest, even before he was sent as nuncio to Belgium 
in 1843, at the age of thirty-three? After his short 
diplomatic career was broken by the pressure of 
hostile politicians, and he had been appointed to the 
See of Perugia in 1846, he kept in touch with current 
European events not only by assiduous reading of 
books, reviews and newspapers, but through many 
correspondents and constant contact with bishops 
paying their visits to Pius IX, almost all of whom 
called to see him.! B fore he was elected Pope in 
1878, the Japanese Revolution had been completed 
(1871), and there had been revolutions in Spain and 
the Balkans. The period between 1878 and 1891, 
though not characterized by such profound constitu- 
tional changes as those of the earlier part of the 
century, may well be called revolutionary in so far as 
it saw the scramble for Africa and the growth of the 
new imperialism, with a strong economic flavour 
about it. Industrialism and large-scale business began 
to spread over Europe, and to reach out for new 
markets and sources of supply overseas. 

The foundation of the German Empire (1871) 
had considerable influence on economic changes on 
the Continent. The growth of industrialism in the 
‘forties in Germany is connected with the coming 
‘See Leo XIII as Sociologist: CLERGY REvirw, November 1934. 
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of the railways and with the Customs Union of 1834; 
and the reform of relations between lords and peasants 
was stimulated by the revolutionary movement of 
1848, though relics of feudalism lingered on. In the 
fifties began a rapid drift to the towns, a well-known 
symptom of industrialization. But it was the political 
unification following on the victory over France and 
the vast indemnity received from her, and the capture 
of the coal and iron of Alsace-Lorraine, which led to 
the widespread and rapid industrialization of Germany. 


In France economic development proceeded more f 
slowly than in Germany, and even by 1891 large | 
factories had by no means become predominant. It } 
was chiefly in the cotton industry, and particularly J 


in Alsace, that there was an industrial revolution, 
though “‘if legislative and administrative action could 


industrialize a country, France would have moved § 
more quickly”.1 After the middle of the century, f 
when there had at last been created a fairly complete [ 
network of railways, vigorous industrial expansion 
began ; but it was checked by the great defeat at | 
the hands of Prussia, and the mood of national self- 


distrust that followed, to say nothing of the loss of 
theiron depositsin Alsace-Lorraine. Not until the’nine- 
ties did French industrialism get into its stride again. 


In both countries the coming of industrialism [ 
brought with it, as in England, misery and suffering [ 
to the working-class. The normal working day in [ 
the textile mills of Alsace in 1828 was fourteen or f 


fifteen hours, and often enough longer. Wages were 
extremely low.? There is good reason, however, to 
believe that during the second half of the century 
the workers’ standard of living improved substan- 
tially. The fact is that the French Revolution was not 


1J. H. Clapham, The Economic Development of France and Germany, ; 


P. 54- : ; ; 
2P. T. Moon, The Labour Problem and the Social Catholic Movement ts 
France, pp. 7 et seq. G. P. Jones, Workers Abroad, pp. 29 et seq. 
8 Jones, op. cit., p. 84. 
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a working-class revolution, nor were its leaders inclined 
to be sympathetic to the claims of the workers.? 

Indeed, the Loz Chapelier, passed by the Con- 
stituent Assembly in June 1791, anticipated our own 
Combination Laws in hostility towards the right of 
association. Under Napoleon, both the Penal Code 
and the Civil Code contained provisions to the detri- 
ment of the working-class. Not until the ’sixties were 
these provisions repealed, and not until 1884 did 
trade unions receive legal recognition. Even then, 
however, their growth was very slow, and in 1890 the 
industrial trade unions had a total membership of 
only 140,000, as against the British total of about 
1,400,000. As for factory legislation, a law of 1841 
forbade the employment of children under eight years 
of age, and fixed the maximum working hours of 
children under twelve at eight per day, of young 
persons under sixteen at twelve per day; but in 
practice this law proved valueless. Under the pressure 
of revolution, the maximum working day for men 
and women was fixed at twelve in 1848. In 1886 
women obtained an eleven hours’ day, but the ten 
hours’ day for women and young persons, long 
established in England, did not come in France till 
the turn of the century. 

In the German States in the first half of the 
century (apart from those areas where the French 
Revolution had exercised strong influence) the ancient 
gild system was prevalent, but after 1860 until the 
foundation of the Empire legislation to remove the 
gild restrictions spread. Bismarck gave some en- 
couragement to a restoration of the gilds in the 
‘seventies, but they did not include any large propor- 
tion of the workers. Trade unionism, too, made 
very .low progress, and four years after Rerum Novarum 
there were only 269,000 trade unionists out of an 
occupied male industrial population of nearly eight 
* Clapham, op. cit., pp. 2, 3. 
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millions. Only in 1869 was the right of combination 
recognized by law, and even then not for agricultural 
workers, seamen and domestic servants. Indeed, 
owing to laws against public meetings and associations 
which hampered the unions, full freedom of associa- 
tion was not achieved in Germany until 1918. Factory 
legislation had existed in Prussia since 1839, when 
the minimum age of employment in industry was 
fixed at nine, and the maximum hours for young 
persons under sixteen at ten per day; and in 1853 
the minimum age was raised to twelve, while the 
maximum hours per day for children under fourteen 
were reduced to six. But owing to the lack of an 
adequate staff of inspectors and the opposition of 
employers the factory laws remained a dead letter in 
most industrial districts. British experience had 
clearly shown that the success of factory legislation 
is in direct proportion to the efficiency of the inspec- 
torate, yet Bismarck steadily opposed a universal and 
compulsory inspectorate in the German Empire. He 
fell from power in the spring of 1890, and in the 
following year the factory law was reformed to the 
extent of fixing the minimum age of employment at 
thirteen, and the maximum hours per day at eleven 
for women, six for children under fourteen, and ten 
for those under sixteen. The inspectorate was 
reorganized and reformed. Bismarck disliked trade 
unions, factory laws and socialism; his chosen 
remedy for the social troubles of his day was social 
insurance, and in the ’eighties he secured the passing 
of legislation to provide the workers with insurance 
against sickness, accident and old age (but not 
unemployment). 

Belgium, having been detached from France and 
attached to Holland in 1815, had to wait fifteen more 
years before attaining independence, but from the 
beginning of the century her industries developed 
rapidly. “Belgium was the one country in Europe 
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THE JUBILEE OF “RERUM NOVARUM” 383 
which kept pace industrially with England in the 


first half of the nineteenth century.”’! Industrializa- 


tion continued rapidly throughout the second half, 
and by the end of the century the agricultural popu- 
lation formed less than twenty per cent. of the whole. 
Probably in no country in the world was the “‘liberal”’ 
bourgeoisie more powerful, or its influence in enforcing 
a policy of laissez-faire more effective,” and until 1884 
their party had practically a monopoly of political 

ower. Until the extension of the franchise in 1893, 
the Catholic Party was as exclusively bourgeois as the 
Liberal Party, and greatly influenced by the teachings 
of the Manchester School.* Nevertheless, after the 
labour troubles of 1886, social legislation was under- 
taken by the Catholic Government of the ’eighties, 
and continued after Rerum Novarum. ‘Trade-unionism 
was regarded with distrust ; indeed, ‘‘effective com- 
bination was not legally possible until 1866, and then 
only with limitations’. Only in 1884 was child- 
labour in mines prohibited by law. 

In his Apostolic Letter Ad Anglos (1895), Leo 
XIII warmly commends the various measures taken 
in Great Britain for the solution of social problems, 
and praises the trade-union movement. (Nor does 
he omit to refer to the “humanitatis libertatisque 
beneficia”” which have accompanied the development 
of the Empire). And indeed the British record does 
not compare unfavourably with that of other coun- 
tries industrialized in the nineteenth century. The 
employment underground of women and girls, and of 
boys under ten, was prohibited in 1842. The ten hours’ 
day in the textile factories was secured in 1847. But 








Clapham, op. cit., D.. 57: 

__ their case, the name of Liberal signified rather that the party 
consisted of free-thinkers and Anti-Clericals than of men devoted to the 
cause of progress and reform.”” Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XII, p. 250. 

4 Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 11, pp. 402-3-4. 

Jones, op. cit. This useful little book gives a mass of valuable infor- 
mation. It is regrettable that the author allows himself occasional and 
unjustifiable anti-clerical sneers. 
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the first general prohibition of the employment of 
young children did not come until 1867, and even 
then the minimum age was only eight. As in Ger. 
many, the first codification of the Factory Laws took 
place in the year of Rerum Novarum. The history of 
the British trade unions need not be retold here. It 
is enough to say that the Combination Acts of the 
closing eighteenth century (making trade unions crim. 
inal associations) were repealed twenty-five years 
later, though the Common Law doctrine against 
associations in restraint of trade could be invoked 
against them until the Trade Union Act of 1871. 





The Europe, then, with which Leo XIII was 
confronted when he became Pope in 1878 was one | 


which had passed through a number of political 
revolutions in the course of the century and was still 
in the throes of the industrial revolution called 


“industrialization”. The urban proletariat was grow- 
ing, and so was the bourgeoisie which controlled the 


means of production. The latter pinned its faith to 
freedom of industry and commerce, and had its 
theoricians in the so-called Manchester School of 
“liberal economists’. The former found that this 
freedom involved for themselves long hours of labour 
for low wages, and the necessity of sending their 
women and children into the mines and factories if 


they were not to starve. Gradually, and in face of [ 
determined opposition by the spokesmen of “‘iberal- f 


ism’’, the social and legal structure of the industrialized 
countries was being modified to afford at least some 
protection to a class which had little influence on 
political affairs but which was indispensable to the 
feverish pursuit of national wealth and power. It 
was a Europe, too, in which a new voice was being 
heard, a voice which alarmed Governments as much 
as it did industrialists, the voice of Marxist socialism. 
Only a few months after the election of Leo XIII 
Bismarck succeeded in passing his anti-socialist laws, 
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but not in arresting the growth of the socialist move- 
ment, or of the socialist vote in the country. In 
France the Government accused the socialists of 
responsibility for the Commune of 1871. In Austria 
the socialist movement was prohibited after Lieb- 
knecht had gone from Germany to Vienna to preach 
Marxism in 1869. In Italy the Government broke 
up the Marxist organization in 1874: in Spain, in 
1872. In Great Britain, on the other hand, Marxism 
met with little success. 

The history of the socialist movement has been 
told in many books and languages.! All that is 
necessary here is to mention such outstanding facts 
as are relevant to the contents of Rerum Novarum. 
The constitution and programme of the First Inter- 
national (“The International Association of Working 
Men”), founded in 1864, were drawn up by Karl 
Marx. Before the quarrels between the Marxists 
and the anarchistic Bakuninists, who joined the 
International in 1869, broke it up in 1872, branches 
had been started in France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Poland, Hungary, Italy and Spain. In 
Germany the progress of Marxism was hampered 
by the influence of Lassalle, to whom Marx was 
bitterly hostile, but after Lassalle’s death in a duel 
(1864), Liebknecht and Bebel set to work to propa- 
gate Marxism, and by 1875 it became possible to 
hold a joint congress of Lassalleans and Marxists 
at Gotha. This congress issued the Gotha Programme 
(severely criticized by Marx), and founded what 
was to become the Social Democratic Party, a title 
formally adopted in 1891, five months after the 
appearance of Rerum Novarum, at the Erfurt Congress. 
To replace the foundered First International, a 
Second International was founded in 1889. Its 
general tendency was Marxist, but it did not acquire 





+The Socialist Movement, 1824-1924 (2 vols.), by A. Shadwell, is a 
competent summary for the period covered. 
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a real organization and programme until the end of 
the century. 

The First International was, of course, socialist 
from the beginning, but the most explicit statement 
of its socialism was made at its third congress in 1868, 
attended by ninety-eight delegates, representing Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Spain and 
Switzerland. This congress demanded the socializa- 
tion of the land, mines, forests and means of com- 
munication ; and that the State should hand over 
these capital goods to associations of the workers, to 


be used by them under conditions determined by [| 
society. Machinery was to become the property of 


co-operative productive societies of workers. Al! 
appropriation by capital, whether in the form of 
rent, interest or profit, or in any other form, was 
repudiated.!_ Seven years later the Gotha Pro- 
gramme mentioned above demanded (inter alia) the 
conversion of the instruments of labour into the 
common property of society and co-operative control 
of labour leading to a just distribution of its product.’ 
The programme of the Erfurt Congress, after the 
Marxists had triumphed over the Lassalleans in the 
Social-Democratic Party, appeared after Rerum 
Novarum, but of course the ideas it expresses must 
have been current amongst German socialists and 
well-known to Catholics long before that time. They 
are simply the ideas of Marx. For instance : 


Only the conversion of capitalist private ownership of 
the means of production—land and soil, mines and pits, 
raw materials, tools, machines, means of transport—into 
social ownership, and transformation of production for the 
market into socialistic production carried on for and by 
society, can bring about the conversion of large industry 
and the constantly increasing productivity of social labour 
from a source of misery and oppression for the hitherto 


1S. F. Markham, History of Socialism, p. 42. 
2 Markham, op. cit., p. 309. 
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exploited classes, into a source of the highest welfare and 
all-round harmonious perfection.* 


In Italy, where the First International got a 
footing in 1864, the history of socialism was particu- 
larly stormy, owing to the violence of the usual 
quarrel between Marxists and anarchists. After an 
open breach between them in 1876, the latter devoted 
themselves to a campaign of revolutionary violence, 
which is reflected in the encyclical Quod Apostolici 
Muneris, 1878.2 A Socialist Party professing Marxism 
and excluding the anarchists was after many difficul- 
ties founded in 1892. One of the main social problems 
in Italy was that of the large estates with a land- 
hungry peasantry, too often driven by poverty to 
emigrate. Industrial development took place chiefly 
in the north, but trade unions did not receive legal 
sanction until 1890. In Spain the anarchists have 
always held a dominant position since the First 
International was introduced into the country in 
1871 by a friend of Bakunin. 

The history of socialism in Russia is quite different 
from its history in other countries. Marxism was 
introduced there in the ’eighties, under the influence 
of Plekhanov, but a stronger current of thought in 
the nineteenth century was that which flowed from 
Bakunin, who was violently atheistic, violently anti- 
Christian, violently anarchist (anti-State) and revolu- 
tionary. The Social Democratic Alliance, which he 
founded in 1869 and which merged itself into the 
First International in the same year, demanded the 
abolition of all religions, of marriage, of classes, and 
of inheritance ; and that there should be political, 
economic and social equality of individuals and 
sexes. It also urged that land and soil, instruments of 


: Shadwell, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 59. Markham, op. cit., p. 313. 

* Nitti, Catholic Socialism, pp. 365 et seq. This well-known work 
contains much information about the Catholic social movement in various 
countries. The author was not a Catholic. 

* See, for instance, N. Berdyaev, The Origin of Russian Communism. 
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labour, and all other capital should become the 
common property of society, to be used only by the 
workers. Bakunin himself rejected every form of 
external authority and hated the State, which he 
regarded as a mere organ of oppression. His spirit 
was one of revolt and destructiveness. In the ’sixties, 
and especially the ‘seventies, Bakunin acquired 
European importance. His influence was chiefly felt 
in Southern Europe, as we have seen ; but he and 
Marx became bitter enemies, and this hostility was 





reflected throughout the socialist movement on the f 


Continent. 


Joachim Pecci, the future Leo XIII, therefore 


not only lived through the most important political 
revolutions of the nineteenth century, net only saw 
the development of triumphant industrialization and 
capitalism in Europe, not only observed the economic 


“liberalism” which accompanied and favoured that f 


development, but also was well aware that there 
was a widespread revolutionary movement, atheistic 
and materialistic, in favour of a New Order, though 
the revolutionaries were by no means unanimous 
about the nature of that order or the means to achieve 
it. In his earlier encyclicals he deals especially with 
the more violent manifestations of the growing 
revolt; but by 1891 ‘“‘socialism could almost be 
termed a single system, which defended certain 


pace 


OS 


definite and mutually coherent doctrines”.! That | 


system was Marxism, and it is that system which he 
has chiefly in mind when he discusses socialism in 
Rerum Novarum. 

Even before he became Pope, Leo XIII had 
shown himself thoroughly awake to the evils which 
were oppressing the working-class. As Archbishop of 
Perugia, in addition to various works he set on foot 
for the benefit of the workers, he issued a Pastoral 
Letter (in Lent, 1877) which anticipated Rerum 


1 Quadragesimo Anno, No. 111. 
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Novarum.1. The modern school of economists, he 
said, considered man as a machine for the benefit of 
material production. Even in those countries which 
were reputed to be most advanced in civilization, 
excessive hours of labour were being imposed. The 
exploitation of children in factories had compelled 
Governments to pass protective legislation. Mothers 
were being dragged forth from their homes in order 
to labour. But what was even worse was that ‘“‘this 


} labour without measure, which exhausts and wears 
' out the body, is at the same time the ruin of the 


soul... . This rage of keeping men riveted down to 
matter, steeped in it, absorbed by it, benumbs all 
intellectual life in these wretched victims of labour, 


| flung back into paganism’. 


Three years after his elevation to the papacy, Leo 


' XIII appointed a commission of theologians charged 


to study and report on the relations between theo- 
logical and moral principles on the one hand, and 


) economic questions on the other. It worked under 


the direction of Cardinal (then Bishop) Mermillod, 
and periodically in the course of the next two years 
presented its findings in writing to the Pope. In 
1883 Mermillod was named Bishop of Lausanne and 
Geneva, and took up his residence at Fribourg. At 


’ this town was held, in 1885, a conference of Catholic 


sociologists which established the Union Catholique 
d'études économiques et sociales. The importance of 


| this international association was increased by the 
fact that its annual reports and resolutions were 


presented to the Pope by Bishop Mermillod (who 
received the Cardinal’s hat in 1890). Among those 
who took part in its discussion were representatives 
of Belgium, Germany, Spain, Italy, France (the 


| Comte de Mun) and Switzerland (Gaspard Decur- 
| tins), At the conference which took place in October 


1891 the Union was able to claim that the principles it 
\dlipiuibthaieenscncrrpadgeenteenictee ee en ee 
‘ A translation is given in Nitti, op. cit., p. 364. 
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maintained were approved and confirmed by Renm 
Novarum. 

One great figure, perhaps the most eminent in 
the Catholic social movement, was not bodily present 
at the meetings of the Union. Bishop von Ketteler of 
Mainz, whom Leo XIII once referred to as his “great 
predecessor’, had died in 1877. The story of this 
remarkable man has been often told,! and makes it 
clear that one can hardly overestimate his influence 
on the movement in Europe. His practical interest 





in the poor was shown by his building a hospital and 
children’s home when still a curate, and by what} 
he did as a country parish priest to relieve famine| 
conditions. Speaking at the first German Catholic} 


Congress in 1848, he urged the social question upon 


the attention of his audience. He made a profound 


impression, and was invited to preach in the Cathedral 


of Mainz. In the course of six sermons he explained f, 
the great principles which, according to Catholic} 


teaching, form the basis of human society. That 
year, 1848, marked the opening of his great work for 
a better social order, though he was, as time went 
on, to change his views about the true remedies for 
the abuses he consistently denounced. At first he was 
extremely distrustful of the State, and looked to 
moral reform alone as the agent of social reform. 


Later, influenced to some extent by the ideas of | 
Lassalle, he favoured co-operative productive ass0- 


ciations of the workers, financed by capital raised by 


voluntary subscription. He also approved the trade- j 


union movement. In 1869 he presented to the 
Bishops assembled at Fulda a report on the Church 
in relation to the condition of the workers, in the 
course of which he advocated legal regulation of 
hours of employment, prohibition of child labour i 

1See, for instance, G. Metlake, Ketteler’s Social Reform ; Nitti, op. att, 


ch. 5 and 6; Crawford, Catholic Social Doctrine, 1891-1931; Brauer, 
Catholic Social Movement in Germany (the last two published by the 
S.G.), 
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factories, State-appointed factory inspectors, and 
other forms of legal protection. This report had 
t in! enormous influence throughout the Church in Ger- 
sent! many, and, at Ketteler’s suggestion, the Catholic 
rof™ Centre Party worked out and submitted the first bill 
reat} for social legislation. 

this The work of Ketteler was carried on by his friend, 
sit! Canon Moufang, and by Dr. Hitze,1 who helped to 
nce found the great Volksverein in 1890. At Rome, in 
ret 1880, Dr. Hitze wrote his Quintessence of the Social 
and} Question, an outstanding book, in which he advocated 
vhat} a revival of the corporative organization of society, a 
nine} proposal which at that time had a large number of 
lic} supporters in Germany, where a considerable number 
pon of gilds still existed and which has become familiar to 
und us through the references in Quadragesimo Anno and 
dral ff Divini Redemptoris to “‘vocational groups”. It is worth 
ned/, observing that Leo XIII adopted the proposal in his 
lic} encyclical on Freemasonry (Humanum genus) in 1884, 
that} and again put it forward in his address to French 
‘for workers in 1889, in addition to the references in 
vent § Rerum Novarum. 

; for In Austria, too, a revival of corporative organiza- 
was § tion was urged by the Catholic social movement under 
| tf the leadership of Baron von Vogelsang, and in fact it 
rm. f received the support of the law in Austria in 1883, 
s off and in Hungary in 1884. At the Austrian Catholic 
sso: | Congress of 1890, in which twenty-three bishops and 
{by six hundred priests took part, resolutions dealing with 
ade- the corporations and the improvement of conditions of 
the} labour were unanimously adopted. 

rch F The history of the Catholic social movement in 
the§ France has been told in detail by the late P. T. 
1 off Moon.? In the early part of the nineteenth century 
rin Catholics were active in demanding factory laws for 






ct, @ the protection of the workers, and did much to 
Saeco ec ere ene 
7 ?“A Catholic priest and a most influential parliamentarian during a 


period of forty years in matters of social legislation.’’ Brauer, op. cit., p. 31. 
* The Labour Problem and the Social Catholic Movement in France. 
Vol. xx. 2c 
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secure the Act of 1841. But, for various reasons, the 
movement died down, and it was really Ketteler’s 
influence which, through the Comte de Mun and his 
friend the Comte de la Tour du Pin, brought about 
the foundation of the powerful social movement 
which developed so promisingly and on so large a 
scale from 1871 onwards to our own day. But 
distrust of the anti-Catholic French Governments 
combined with lingering traces of economic liberalism 
to create a Catholic opposition to de Mun and his 
followers, who were accused of tending too much to 
socialism, or at any rate of being too “‘interventionist”, 
Further, while all who took part in the Catholic 
social movement favoured a restoration of the corpora- 
tive order, a strong division of opinion arose about 
de Mun’s advocacy of compulsory corporations. Finally 
there arose open schism in the movement in 1890, 
after the Social Congress at Liége (at which a letter 
from Cardinal Manning favouring social legislation 
was read), as a result of which a rival Congress was 
held at Angers in the following month, and a rival 
organization set up. 

That Leo XIII was thinking of an official pro- 
nouncement on the social question at least as early as 
1885 is evident from some words of his in February of 
that year to La Tour du Pin. The latter had explained 


that he was being accused by certain Catholics of [| 
» cou 


being a socialist. The Pope replied, ““They do not 
know what the Christian social order is. Wait for 
my next encyclical”. The reports of the inter- 
national Fribourg Union, to say nothing of many 
other sources of information, kept him informed of 
the development of the Catholic social movement, 
and of the differences of opinion which were beginning 
to appear. The time had come for the Pope himself 
to lay down the broad lines which the movement was to 
follow, and on 15 May, 1891, he issued Rerum Novarum. 
Eduardo Soderini, who knew the Pope intimately, 
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tells us that it was first drafted by Cardinal Zigliara, 
then remoulded on the Pope’s instructions by the 
papal secretaries, further corrected by the Cardinal, 
and finally by Leo himself.‘ Many thousands of 
copies of the English translation have been sold, and 
the encyclical is still a best-seller in the realm of 
Catholic social literature, though the translation is by 
no means entirely satisfactory.” 

Although the anti-interventionist opponents of de 
Mun were not at first ready to admit that the encycli- 
cal approved his social theories, their position was 
undermined by a letter of commendation sent by the 
Pope to de Mun in January 1893, expressing full 


| approval of the social programme which the latter 
) had set out in a speech at Saint-Etienne the month 
| before and which demanded corporative organization 


and social legislation. On the other hand, the 
encyclical left open to discussion the question of 
voluntary versus compulsory “corporations”. It 
definitely favoured State action to protect the workers, 


| though it insisted too on the necessary function of 


Christian charity. It vindicated the natural right of 
association against the anti-trade-union policy of 
certain States, while warning the workers against the 
danger of falling into the hands of unscrupulous 


| agitators. It rejected the economics of liberalism as 


emphatically as the doctrines of the Marxists. It en- 
couraged Catholic social reformers all over the world. 
But this is not the place to analyse the contents of 


| Rerum Novarum. Properly to understand it, however, 


one must know something of its background of fact 
and theory. To sketch that background has been the 
purpose of this commemorative tribute. 

Lewis Watt, S.J. 


1 The Pontificate of Leo XIII, Vol. I. 
* This was at once noted by Professor O’Donnell, of Dublin, who wrote 
as follows in 1892 : ‘‘We have thought it best to give the ‘official’ transla- 
tion, notwithstanding the errors which occur in it’’, and he advises his 
readers to verify it by the original text. See his translation of Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s Papacy, Socialism and Democracy, p. 264. 
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AX intelligent and constant study of the Social 
Question today is an urgent obligation for both 
layfolk and clergy. With me this is a deep and 
intense conviction. The field of apologetics embraces 
in space the whole width of human interests and in 
time the entire life-story of the human race. Between 
truth on the one hand and ignorance, prejudice, 
suspicion, error on the other, as generation follows 
generation, the struggle sways, now in this direction, 
now in that. And the choice of the arena does not 
lie with the Church. Where the silly, lost sheep 


have wandered, there must she seek and find them. f 
How simple would the task be for us clergy if we | 


needed only to present the few fundamental truths of | 


dogma and morals! The thing is much more com- 


plicated. We must learn to see with the eyes of our | 


contemporaries, to grope in their darkness, to catch 
their faint glimmers, and lead them to follow these 


until we come out together into the broad light of | 


divine revelation. To go back to the figure of the 
battlefield: We must meet them on their own 
ground, in a twofold sense. We must find the terrain 
which is common to us both. And from that footing 
we must then face the rampart, or the trench-line 


which keeps us apart. At the present time the | 


struggle is not over the apostolic succession, or the 


the Blessed Trinity. It is, alas, mainly a question of 
economics. 

Common ground between us—though mostly they 
are unaware that there is this common ground, and 
are mightily astonished when (if) they learn of it—lies 
in resentment against rampant social inequalities, the 
superabundance of the few, the misery of the many, 





J * Abbreviations: Rerum Novarum, R.N. Quadragesimo Anno, Q.A. 
Divini Redemptoris, D.R. 
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the tyrannous power wielded by anonymous wealth, 
the insecurity, the serfdom that goes with dependence 
upon a wage. This resentment is righteous. It is 
aroused at the sight of injustice. And from no quarter 
has it been more vigorously expressed than by the 
Holy See. Fifty years ago Leo XIII summed up the 
evil in an unforgettable phrase, when he described 
the lot of the toiler as little better than that of slavery : 


The hiring of labour and the conduct of trade are 
concentrated in the hands of comparatively few, so that a 
small number of very rich men have been able to lay upon 


| the teeming masses of the labouring poor a yoke little 
| better than that of slavery itself. (R.N. 2.) 


And, with more detail to the same effect, Pius XI : 


In our days not only wealth is accumulated, but immense 
power and despotic economic domination are concentrated 
in the hands of a few, who, for the most part, are not the 
owners but only the trustees and directors of invested funds, 
which they administer at their own good pleasure. This 
domination is most powerfully exercised by those who, 
because they hold and control money, also govern credit 
and determine its allotment, for that reason supplying, so 
to speak, the life-blood to the entire economic body, and 
grasping in their hands, as it were, the very soul of produc- 
tion, so that no one can breathe against their will. This 
accumulation of power, the characteristic note of the 


| modern economic order, is a natural result of limitless free 
| competition, which permits the survival of those only who 
| are the strongest, and this often means those who fight most 
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relentlessly, who pay least heed to the dictates of con- 
science. (Q.A. 105-107.) 


It is surely poor strategy to wait until those 


| whom we would lead inveigh against crying injustice 
| and then meekly agree. Should we not rather follow 
the courageous and enlightened action of the Holy 


See and in season and out of season denounce iniqui- 
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tous conditions whenever and wherever we find 
them? But we must be aware of the injustice before 
we can condemn it. This awareness should be ready 
enough for the pastor of souls in daily contact with 
the hardships of the poor. But there is the peril of 
familiarity breeding apathy. We are liable, as the 
poor themselves are, to accept actual conditions 
inevitable. Our awareness must also include an 
accurate knowledge of the sources of the evil and it 
remedies. 

And it is in this diagnosis of the world’s malady 


that we part company with many of those whos 
indignation we share. That economics should now} 
dominate the field of apologetics is due to the growth} 
of materialism. And this in two ways. Materialism{ 
has brought men to seek gain at any cost, to the 
disregard of the claims of justice, of human solidarity, § 


of Christian charity. The same materialism makes 


men the more angry at their lack of the pleasures and} 
possessions constantly pictured to them as the greatest | 


or the only good. Nor can we flatter ourselves that 
only those without faith are thus affected. Social 
apologetics are as much needed by our own folk a 
by outsiders ; in one sense even more, inasmuch a 
they have the prior claim on our zeal. Briefly, that 
our apostolate may be effective within the Fold and 


without we must be able to show how the solution off 
the pressing economic and social problems of the} 
day is to be found in the truths and principles of the} 
Christian revelation. And in order to teach we must 


learn. 
There is no lack of authoritative guidance. From 


the Syllabus of Pius IX to the first Encyclical of Piw 


XII, we possess a series of documents containing 4 
body of doctrine so luminous and so apposite as t0 
provide in itself a striking proof of the unfailing 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit in the Church 
of Christ. Imagine, for instance, the courage require 
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to condemn, eighty years ago, the proposition: “The 
Pope must reconcile himself with, and adapt himself 
to, Progress, Liberalism and Modern Civilization.”’ 
What more tempting and what more easy than to 
deduce from such a statement that the Papacy was 
blindly and obstinately opposed to the boasted 
enlightenment of the day! No wonder that popular 
writers vied with each other in declaring that the 
Papacy was an anachronism, its days numbered, the 
present doting occupant of Feter’s Chair likely to 
prove the last, and so forth; while weak-kneed 
Catholics felt uneasy and ashamed. But it is the 
vain promises of a progress based on materialism that 
have proved delusive—nay, fatal. Its prophets are 
disgraced. And the Papacy has gone from strength 
to strength until, in the dread crisis of today, the eyes 
of all who hope yet to save European order, freedom 
and culture are fixed upon the successor of St. Peter. 
No less courageous, no less far-seeing than Pius IX, 
Leo XIII stood forth as the champion of the whole 
range of Christian doctrines, traditions and liberties. 
It is still too early to be confident which shall be 
finally adjudged the greatest of his achievements—in 
the opinion of Pius XI it is his restoration of St. 
Thomas Aquinas to the Schools—but certainly his 
name will ever be linked with his great Encyclical on 
the Condition of the Working Classes, Rerum Novarum, 
and his establishment there of the toiler’s right to a 
living wage. (15 May, 1891.) Forty years later, 
15 May, 1931, Quadragesimo Anno, Pius XI, reviewing 
this exposition of the Social Question, declared that 
the passing of time had only enhanced its authority 
and made more evident its deep insight, its wide 
charity and the soundness of its practical conclusions. 
The first Encyclical of the reigning Pontiff, Summi 
pontificatus, brings before the world again—but a 
world now chastened and more heedful—the chief 
lessons of the message and warning, derided and dis- 
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regarded, of Pius XI, the dependence of all life, public 
and private, upon God and His holy Law, the bonds 
of mutual justice and charity that must unite the 
whole human race, if we are to survive. 

Objections to the priest concerning himself with 
social questions may be raised from two quarters, 
The priest himself may say that he has not the time, 
taste, ability, or call to busy himself with such things, 
With some, indeed, there is actually little or no 
leisure left from the daily round. But these are the 
exception. Usually it is the most active and occupied 
who will make space for yet another interest. If it 
can be proved that it is the priest’s duty to acquaint 
himself at least with the principles of social justice 
and their main applications, it is for him to do his 
best to acquire a taste, if lacking, for the subject, and 
he is not likely to be disappointed. With an average 
intelligence and power of application the necessary 
ability will be there. But is there a call? Is there 
any pressing need? Why should the priest trouble? 
Is not his theology sufficient for him, and if he passes 
this on to the people, what more do they want? 
There is one answer which is conclusive : the example 
and the exhortations of the Holy See. 

Pius XI argues the duty of the clergy to give 


themselves to social studies from the absolute need of 


training Catholic layfolk to be apostles of Christ 
among their fellows. 


Nowadays, as more than once in the history of the 
Church, we are confronted with a world which in large 
measure has almost lapsed into paganism. In order to 
bring back to Christ those whole classes of men who have 
denied Him, we must gather and train from amongst their 
very ranks auxiliary soldiers of the Church, men who well 
know their mentality and their aspirations, and who by 
kindly fraternal charity will be able to win their hearts. 
Undoubtedly the first and immediate apostles of the working 
men must themselves be working men, while the apostles of 
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the industrial and commercial world should themselves be 
employers and merchants. It is your duty, Venerable 
Brethren, and that of your clergy, to seek diligently, to 
select prudently and train suitably these lay apostles, 
amongst working men and amongst employers. No easy 
task is here imposed upon the clergy, wherefore all candidates 
for the sacred priesthood must be adequately prepared to 
meet it by intense study of social matters. (Q.A. 141, 142.) 


The Holy Father goes on to enumerate the 
qualities which should distinguish the priests especially 
selected to be leaders in the social field, but only after 
he has laid the obligation of “‘intense study” on “‘all 
candidates for the sacred priesthood”’. 

Pius XI returns again to the need of systematic 
study of social problems in the encyclical against 
Atheistic Communism, Divini Redemptoris, and he 
adds a touching exhortation to the priest to make his 
people, the poor especially, conscious of his enlightened 
interest in their temporal concerns : 


It is necessary to promote a wider study of social prob- 
lems in the light of the doctrines of the Church and under 
the aegis of her constituted authority. If the manner of 
acting of some Catholics in the social-economic field has 
left much to be desired, this has often come about because 
they have not known and pondered sufficiently the teachings 
of the Sovereign Pontiff on these questions. Therefore it 
is of the utmost importance to foster in all classes of society 
an intensive programme of social education adapted to 
the varying degrees of intellectual culture. It is necessary 
with all care and diligence to procure the widest possible 
diffusion of the teachings of the Church even among the 
working classes. The minds of men must be illuminated 
with the sure light of Catholic teaching, and their wills 
must be drawn to follow and apply it as the norm of right 
living in the conscientious fulfilment of their manifold 
social duties. Thus they will oppose that incoherence and 
Inconsistency in Christian life which We have many times 
lamented. For there are some who, while exteriorly faithful 
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to the practice of their religion, yet in the field of labour 
and industry, in the professions, trade and public offices, 
permit a deplorable cleavage in their conscience, and live 
a life too little in conformity with the clear principles of 
justice and Christian charity. Such lives are a scandal to 
the weak and to the malicious a pretext to discredit the 
Church. . . . To priests in a special way we recommend 
anew the oft-repeated counsel of Our Predecessor, Leo 
XIII, to go to the working man. We make this advice Our 
own, and, faithful to the teachings of Jesus Christ and His 
Church, We thus complete it: “Go to the working man, 
especially where he is poor; and in general, go to the 


poor.’? The poor are obviously more exposed than others 
to the wiles of agitators, who, taking advantage of their f 
extreme need, kindle their hearts to envy of the rich and ff 
urge them to seize by force what fortune seems to have [ 
denied them unjustly. If the priest will not go to the 
working man and to the poor, to warn them or to disabuse [ 
them of prejudice and false theory, they will become an | 


easy prey for the apostles of Communism. (D.R. 55, 61.) 


The priest who thinks that he has no call to 


concern himself with questions of social justice will 
find a strong backing from a certain section of our 
own laity and from a large number outside. It is 
not astonishing that some of our flock should be 


infected with the widespread virus of anti-clericalism, | 
itself the result of a still more prevalent worldliness. | 


A common feature of anti-clericalism is the effort to 
confine the activities and influence of the clergy 
within the narrowest limits. What can the priest 
know of labour problems, or of business affairs? Let 
him content himself with preaching the Gospel. (This 
prescription is evidently rather vague ; and in fact 
the more vague the priest actually is in following it, 
the more will these critics be pleased.) An extreme, 
let us trust a rare, instance is of those stigmatized by 
Pope Pius XI in D.R. 50: “What is to be thought of 
the action of those Catholic employers who, in one 
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place, succeeded in preventing the reading of our 
Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno in their local churches ? 
Or of those Catholic industrialists who, even to this 
day, have shown themselves hostile to a labour 
movement that We Ourselves recommended?” The 
opposition from without is more excusable, at least 
on the ground of ignorance. Briefly, the contention 
is that the Church has neither the right nor the 
competence to interfere in material things. These 
are exclusively the department of the State. Further, 
it is claimed nowadays that the State is supreme and 
accountable to none. And going further still, the 
Communist would forbid all action to the Church. 
According to him, religion is merely a “dope’’, 
employed by the clergy in conspiracy with the 
capitalists, to keep the workers quiet. 

It is necessary to go to the root of the matter and 
to establish the principles whereby the Church is 
justified in making her voice heard and obeyed in 
those departments of life which do not immediately 
come within her province. Man is a moral being, a 
composite of material body and immaterial soul, 
created by God unto the honour of God in the service 
of God here and the vision of God hereafter. To 
enable man to fulfil this purpose of his being, Christ, 
the Son of God made man, set up in the world an 
authoritative and infallible teaching body, His 
Church. Nothing therefore that is native to human 
life is alien from the directive guidance of the Church. 
There are no watertight compartments ; everything 
that a man does and endures bears the stamp of his 
personality as a moral being; and to this extent 
everything comes within the purview of the Church. 

In the nature of things, means are subordinate to 
the end, the whole is greater than its part. Man’s 
economic and social well-being is not an end in itself, 
it is an element of his moral and spiritual well-being, a 
help, that is, to enable him to serve God and save his 
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soul. Social and economic questions are concerned 
with sections only of human life. The moral and 
Christian virtues embrace the whole round of man’s 
life, for time and for eternity. To the Church is 
entrusted the training of man in his moral and 
spiritual growth, of man in his whole person, body 
and soul. Moreover, social and economic problems 
are intimately and inextricably bound up with the 
laws of equity, morality, justice, charity. And of 
these in the realm of reason and of revelation alike 
the Church is our only sure guide. To entrust our- 
selves to any other is to invite and to incur the 
tragedy of the blind led by the blind. 

All social questions concern men as members of 
an organization. In the eyes of the Church, and of 
the Church alone, that organization is a Family, a 
Family of which God is the Father, Jesus Christ, the 
God made man, the elder Brother, and all human 
beings without exception the children. To the Jew of 
old there was little conception of a sense of fellowship 
with any outside the borders of his own race and 
religion. For the pagan there were only citizens, 
slaves and foreigners. The exercise of goodwill and 
service to any but a fellow citizen was practically 
unknown. Slaves in particular were treated as having 
no rights, moral or personal. It was the Church that 
insisted upon the essential human dignity of the slave, 
won for him a family life, encouraged the granting of 
his freedom, until in fact the very state of slavery 
ceased, and opened to him the way to the highest 
ecclesiastical dignities. Even before the conversion 
of Constantine, the Roman law already showed 
evidence of the infiltration of this new social morality. 
When Rome fell and the Barbarian swept over the 
West, it was the Church that rescued and recon- 
structed civilization. By word and example the 
fierce warriors were taught the dignity of labour ; 
forests were cleared, swamps reclaimed, learning 
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revived, the arts flourished and Europe was made. 
Similar influences at work produce the like effects 
in the Mission field today. By its own intrinsic 
vivifying power the Christian Faith raises to a higher 
level both the individual and the nation. 

There are those who calumniate the Church as 
actually preferring her subjects to be in want, on the 
pretext that this is a more favourable condition for 
their spiritual progress, but with the real intent of 
keeping them thus in ignorance and degraded, the less 
likely to revolt from her despotic sway. Few realize 
how exactly contrary is the truth. Supremely con- 
cerned for the spiritual welfare of her children, the 
Church is acutely aware that this is jeopardized by 
extreme want or by exces.ive anxiety for the material 
necessaries of life. Therefore of set purpose the Church 
does her utmost to obtain for all men living conditions 
worthy of human dignity, making a full human life 
in every aspect, physical, moral, social, spiritual, 
possible for all. And it is for this end that the Church 
has always striven, never more energetically than 
today, for the wide dissemination of right ideas and 
principles, from which alone can be expected the 
saving and the betterment of the individual and of 
society. 


We approach the subject with confidence [wrote Leo 
XIII], and in the exercise of the rights which manifestly 
appertain to Us, for no practical solution of this question 
will be found apart from the intervention of Religion and 
of the Church. . . . We affirm without hesitation that all 
the striving of men will be vain if they leave out the Church. 
(RN. 13.) 

The Church . . . tries to bind class to class in friendliness 
and good feeling. The things of earth cannot be understood 
or valued aright without taking into consideration the life 
to come, the life that will know no death. Exclude the 
idea of futurity, and forthwith the very notion of what is 
right and good would perish ; nay, the whole scheme of 
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the universe would become a dark and unfathomable 
mystery. (18.) 

Civil society was renovated in every part by the teachings 
of Christianity, in the strength of that renewal the human 
race was lifted up to better things—nay, it was brought 
back from death to life, and to so excellent a life that nothing 
more perfect had been known before, or will come to be 
known in the ages that have yet to be. (22.) 

Neither must it be supposed that the solicitude of the 
Church is so preoccupied with the spiritual concerns of 
her children as to neglect their temporal and earthly 
interests. Her desire is that the poor, for example, should 
rise above poverty and wretchedness and better their 
condition in life : and for this she makes a strong endeavour. 

Christian morality, when adequately and completely 
practised, leads of itself to temporal prosperity. (23.) 


Pius XI emphatically renews the claim of Leo 
XIII to the right and therefore the duty of the 
Holy See to deal, as occasion arises, with social and 
economic questions. He also refers to the distrust 
with which some of the faithful regarded the excursion 
of his great predecessor into these fields. 


The noble and exalted teaching of Leo XIII, quite 
novel to worldly ears, was looked upon with suspicion by 
some, even amongst Catholics, and gave offence to others. 
For it boldly attacked and overthrew the idols of liberalism, 
swept aside inveterate prejudices, and was so unexpectedly 
in advance of its time that the slow of heart scorned the 
study of this new social philosophy and the timid feared to 
scale its lofty heights. Nor were there wanting those who, 
while professing admiration for this message of light, 
regarded it as a Utopian ideal rather than attainable in 


practice. (Q.A. 14.) 


Despite improvement in both theory and practice, 
how sadly true this sentence reads in the present tense 
also. 
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These salutary injunctions of the Pontiff have not 
infrequently been forgotten, deliberately ignored, or deemed 
impracticable, though they were both feasible and impera- 
tive. They have lost none of their force and wisdom for 
our own age, even though the horrible pauperism of Leo’s 
time is less prevalent today. (59.) 


And finally on the Pope’s right to intervene : 


We must lay down the principle, long since clearly 
established by Leo XIII, that it is Our right and Our duty 
to deal authoritatively with social and economic problems. 

. The Church can never relinquish her God-given task 
of interposing her authority, not indeed in matters of 
technique, for which she has neither the equipment nor the 
mission, but in all those that fall under the moral law. 
With regard to these, the deposit of truth entrusted to Us 
by God, and Our weighty office of declaring, interpreting 
and urging, in season and out of season, the entire moral 
law, demand that both the social order and economic life 
be brought within Our supreme jurisdiction. (41.) 


VINCENT ScULLY, C.R.L. 





YOUTH AND THE Y.C.W. 


S° much has been written recently of youth and 
youth movements that one can readily understand, 
one can even sympathize with, those who are tired 
of hearing too much of the problem of youth. Junior 
Sui, etenim senui. ... But the fact remains that the 
problem of youth, however unpalatable, still exists, 
and continues to demand a practical solution. 

The Catholic, especially, should be aware of its 


importance. We make great sacrifices, we pay af 
high price for the right to train and protect ow [ 
children up to the age of fourteen. But what happens f 
to them after that ? The answer is far from reassuring. f 
We know, in fact, to our cost, that much of the | 
invaluable work in our schools is almost completely | 
undone between the ages of fourteen to eighteen, f 
The loss is a serious one and we cannot afford to let | 


it grow worse; yet there are signs that it almost 


certainly will grow worse. Youth is no longer being | 


left to its own devices ; others, in our default, are 
making sure of that. It is open now, as never before, 
to many kinds of active influences, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, Christian and anti-Christian. It is no 
longer allowed to work out its salvation alone ; it is 
not even permitted to work out its own destruction 
alone ; in either case, there are many helping hands. 


The briefest glance at the position of youth in | 


Tae 


Europe today will show at once how propagandists f 
have realized, and realized only too well, the para- 


mount importance of the years between boyhood 


and manhood. Most of us sadly deplore the result. 


Yet only a few weeks ago an education official of 
some authority, addressing a meeting of youth club 


leaders, appealed with pride to “what Hitler has | 


done for. the youth of Germany’. It is true that 
other leaders in England are not likely to echo such 
artless phrasing, but many of them would endorse 
406 
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the idea behind it and seriously advocate a similar 
movement here on national lines. There are other 
signs also which make it increasingly clear that the 
growing development of youth movements in England 
is tending to fall more and more under the patronage 
of the State, and such patronage is but a step to 
control, and control, in turn, a step to compulsion. 

It would be foolish to ignore the possibility of 
this. There are many who would see no evil in it, 
and a good deal could probably be said in its favour 
on the purely material plane. It is even possible 
that it might lead to some improvement in morals 
and character. But the most invincible optimist 
could hardly welcome it as a means of reviving reli- 
gion. As has been said elsewhere, the element of 
religion might not be absent, but it would certainly 
not be insisted upon. Undenominationalism—polite, 
meaningless word—is likely to prove at least as 
dangerous to the new youth as it was to the old 
schoolboy, for the new youth has greater freedom 
and a wider field to choose from, and inquiries have 
already shown that Catholic youth is finding no 
small attraction in the amenities of the new youth 
clubs and hostels, while seeing no particular harm in 
their neo-pagan atmosphere. 

Unless something is done to check this new form 
of leakage, it will almost certainly increase. Many 
priests and laymen, of course, are already doing 
magnificent work in tackling the problem by means 
of clubs, guilds and other societies. But they still 
remain a minority and their work is too often sporadic, 
parochial and isolated. Meanwhile, the problem 
grows more pressing every day. Surely our efforts 
would gain much from some co-ordination and unity 
that would enable us to parry the evils and secure 
the advantages of a national movement by organizing 
our own Catholic youth on Catholic lines. 


This paper is a plea for the Young Christian 
Vol. xx, 2D 
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Workers as a movement admirably fitted for that 
purpose. It has done excellent work on similar lines 
abroad. It has the full encouragement of the Hier. 
archy in England. Its ideals are high and its aims 
wide, but its methods are simple and practical, and 
it has the advantage of being able to work with and 
give full support to the many excellent activities of 
youth already in existence. 

But before we examine what it sets out to do, let 
us look a little more closely at what requires to be 
done.! There are nearly three million boys and girls 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen in England 


408 


and Wales. What are they doing? Very few of | 


them continue their education after school. Even 
if we include secondary and technical schools, training 





——— 


schools for the forces, approved schools and orphan. | 


ages, only a little more than a tenth attend any full- | 
time education, and as attendance falls off consider- | 


ably as age advances, the large majority of these, 
about 70 per cent., are under sixteen. Part-time 


education, including technical, art and commercial | 


schools and day continuation classes, takes in another 
490,000. Thus of the whole 3,000,000 about 870,000, 
or only 30 per cent., take part in some form or 
other of organized education. This means that 
about 70 per cent. of our boys and girls take no 


course of education at all after leaving school—a fact | 
which all who are concerned with youth would do | 


well to bear in mind. 


Most of them, of course, go straight to work. | 


What happens to them there? Some of them are 
fortunate in receiving expert advice and help in 
finding a job. Many officials, working through the 
dual method of the Juvenile Advisory and Employ- 
ment Committees—one of the best examples of social 
service in our time—show tremendous good will and 


A gee BT TB CEE oe, IR Ml le 

1 For the short survey that follows Iam deeply indebted to The Needs 
of Youth, by A. E.Morgan. Aninvaluable report made for King Georges 
Jubilee Trust Fund, May 1939. 
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enthusiasm in helping boys and girls to find the sort 
of work they are fitted to do. And yet—here is the 
pathetic truth—only a third of those who leave school 
are placed through this method. The rest are left to 
flounder through the wasteful swamp of trial and 
error. Most of them snatch at the first random oppor- 
tunity of any sort of work, and it is small wonder 
that the majority of them drift into dead-end jobs. 
The dead-end job, blind-alley work, is the root 
evil in the problem of the material and moral welfare 
of youth. So great is the harm it leads to, that one 
of the most experienced officials in welfare work has 
said that whoever writes about it ought to be both 
angry and sentimental. There are two factors under- 
lying the problem : the cheapness of juvenile labour, 
and the increasing amount of unskilled work. The 
exploitation of juvenile labour, the practice of getting 
rid of a lad when he is old enough to demand adult 
wages, is not yet a thing of the past. It is less in 
evidence than it was, but figures still prove that it is 
widely prevalent. New legislation for juvenile em- 
ployment in 1934, Trade Union efforts and the new 
policy (1937) of distributing wage increments gradu- 
ally between the ages of fourteen to twenty, have 
produced between them considerable improvement. 
But the problem still persists, and the normal jump 
in the wages from eighteen to nineteen is still too 
strong a temptation for many firms to resist. The 
second factor, that of unskilled work due to modern 
methods of mechanization, is even more difficult to 
overcome. It cannot be avoided ; it is, in fact, sure 
to increase and must be reckoned with accordingly. 
Most modern factory work for boys and girls is 
purely repetitive, offering them no real prospect of 
future advancement and forcing them to spend long 
hours over a space of years in which they learn 
scarcely anything which will equip them with skill 
or qualify them for later life. 
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Exact statistics are impossible to get, but it js 
fairly safe to say that nearly a half of our adolescents 
spend their first three or four years in dead-end jobs, 
Nearly 25 per cent. of them are in distributive errand. 
boy jobs alone. Deterioration, slackness, instability, 
are the natural result. By the time he reache 
eighteen a lad may have had three or four dead-end 
jobs, with several spells of unemployment, only to 
find himself on the dole. Is it any wonder that he 
reaches his twenties, with their more urgent needs 
of manhood, lazy, hopeless and embittered ? 

It is a fact that many firms are making great efforts 


up on an essentially selective basis, and the majority 


of adolescents are left to drift unprogressively without |, 


their help. 


It is but a step from the dead-end job to the | 


problem of wasted leisure. Obviously work of that 
kind can never encourage a boy’s interest. It is not 
only dull in itself, but it holds no promise of future 
prospects. It ceases to be a vocational task and 


becomes instead a mere device for acquiring monty, | 
and it is only natural to expect that most of our | 
adolescents should seek their real interests outside | 
their work. They find “‘a huge system of commercial- § 


ized pleasure, run primarily for profit, and therefore 
playing down to the lowest kind of public taste”. 
We all know the result: hours wasted in passive 
titillation at cinemas and shows, or hardly more 


profitably spent as mere spectators of public games. } 


Those who cannot afford this have always the free 
amusement of loafing in the streets, which may 
possibly be harmless enough, but is in any cas¢ 4 
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pathetically silly waste of some of the best years of 
life. 

These are merely a few aspects of the problem of 
youth. There are many which we haveleft untouched. 
We have also succeeded in ignoring the war, believing 
it to create as many problems for youth as it solves, 
and being convinced that the old problems will 
return in full force with the return of peace. And if 
we have not spoken of the more serious damage to 
which youth is exposed by all these factors, it is 
only because most readers of this article will be only 
too well aware of them already. None of us are 
likely to blink these facts, the decline of religion and 
the growing freedom of morals among youth today, 
but it would be a sad pity if we shelved them as 
problems which can be left somehow to solve them- 
selves. 

Nor have we mentioned the specifically Catholic 
aspect of the question, thinking it best that the 


| problem should be seen at first as a whole. And 


} seen thus as a whole, the picture presented is rather 
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dark, a stern deterrent to any facile optimism and 
an urgent incentive to further activity. But there 
are, none the less, many points of light that should 
not go unobserved. ‘There is a bewildering multi- 
plicity of public and private interests working today 


| for the good of youth. There is, for example, the 


National Association of Boys’ Clubs with its member- 
ship of over 76,000; there are 165,000 in Boys’ 
Brigades, 86,000 in the Scouts and nearly 80,000 
in the new Youth Hostel Association, as well as 
many other schemes of voluntary social services run 
by a large body of unselfish, enthusiastic men and 


| women. 


Nevertheless, it should be fairly clear from this 
short survey that present conditions are likely to 
make it at least very difficult for a young working 
boy to lead a good Catholic life. He is carried along 
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by the main current. As a Catholic he is usually 
on his own and often has to battle against the stream 
alone. He may have had a good Catholic schooling, 
he may belong to a Catholic club or study circle, 
and he will undoubtedly gain considerable help from 
these. And here let it be said at once that no one 
should think lightly of such activities. They can he 
a tremendous help for good and they are not given 
half the support they deserve. For the Y.C.W. to 
disregard them, still more to oppose them, would be 
the mark of a narrow partizanship entirely alien to 
the broad principles of Catholic Action. Both move. 


ments make their own appeal to boys, and both, } 


surely, can help each other. Admittedly, the expres 


purpose of the Y.C.W. is “to react against the| 
tendency to consider clubs as the essential activity of | 
a youth movement”. But that does not mean that it | 
wishes to disparage them. It is simply held that club | 


activities, excellent in their way and deserving of full 


support, still leave the root of the problem untouched. | 


Undoubtedly, under good leadership they may bea 
great help even to the religious and educational life 
of a boy, and in some cases they are truly effective 
means of keeping him in touch with his faith. But 
their main field of action is, after all, chiefly recrea- 
tional. They only provide for a part of a boy’s time. 


The rest of his life, by far the greater part of it, sf 
spent in an environment that is altogether different. | 
It is only by reaching him in that environment itself F 
that we can really hope to influence the whole of his | 


life and make it Catholic throughout. But this can 
only be done effectively by his fellow workers who 


actually share the same environment and have the j 
courage not only to lead good Catholic lives them: 
selves, but to carry their Catholic principles and| 


practice into every department of the lives of theit 
fellow workers. 
This is the real aim of the Y.C.W. : to make boys 
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and girls, young men and women, transform and re- 
Christianize their own environment by bringing back 
the teaching and influence and love of Christ first 
into the whole of their own lives and then into the 
lives of their fellow workers. Their field of action lies 
in the homes, families and streets where they live, in 
the buses and trams in which they travel, in the 
factories, shops and offices where they work, in the 
cinemas, cafés and dance-halls where they go for 
amusement. It may be said that this is pitching the 
ideal far too high. But surely most of our youth 
movement has failed on precisely that point, has 
been too limited in its ideals, making the mistake of 
playing down to youth instead of flinging it the very 
challenge which modern youth is showing today that 
it gladly accepts. 

The Y.C.W. offers that challenge and proclaims 
from the start that its aims are high. It is organized 
essentially and primarily to meet the spiritual and 
moral needs of the young worker. It boldly sets out 
to make his whole life Catholic from early youth 
through adolescence and courtship to marriage. It 
is important to realize this. The movement is not, as 
is sometimes thought, first and foremost a social or 
economic one. It does tackle these questions in so 
far as an improvement of the worker’s lot is a neces- 
sary condition to leading a good life. But in this it 
is merely following the teaching of the social encycli- 
cals, and, as may be gathered from the first half of 
this paper, any movement which ignored these ques- 
tions would be useless from the start. Nevertheless, 
its primary aim is a religious one, the restoration of 
Christ in the life of the worker. 

The parochial unit of the movement is the section. 
Sections consist of several teams. Teams are made 
up of four or five boys between the ages of fourteen 
to sixteen, with a leader between sixteen and eighteen. 
The priest, as chaplain, is in charge of the whole 
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section, but the boys elect their own president and 
secretary. Sections are grouped in regional federa- 
tions. The regional committee, with representatives 
from each section, meets monthly and keeps all 
sections in close touch with national headquarters. 

The essence of the movement is that the young 
members themselves are the active force. Their 
expenses are practically nil and they can meet almost 
anywhere. They depend entirely, of course, on the 
guidance and direction of their chaplain, but they 
themselves do all that has to be done. ‘This, under 
the approval of the Bishops, gives the movement its 
claim to be an authentic part of Catholic Action as 
defined by the Holy See; the apostolate of the 
laity by the laity, the evangelization of the working 
class by the working class, the service of Catholic 
youth by Catholic youth itself. 

The method of training is simple and practical. 
It follows the inquiry method of survey, discussion 
and action. The young worker is taught to see for 
himself the actual conditions under which he lives. 
He goes on to judge those conditions according to 
the principles of Catholic teaching. He is then 
encouraged to put those principles into practice for 
himself in his own surroundings. It is a method of 
study and observation, leading to judgement and 
decision, and terminating in practical action. In- 
quiries are usually held in the form of team discussions. 
They aredrawn up to cover the whole field of doctrinal, 
moral and social teaching so far as they affect the 
actual life of the working boy. Statistics are collected 
and reports are written out. But the inquiries are 
not drawn up for that purpose alone. Few boys 
have the experience or observation required for 
accurate statistical surveys. The main purpose of the 
inquiry is its actual, real effect on the boys them- 
selves. It is a practical method of study which aims 
not so much at giving information as at teaching 
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the boy to prepare himself for a truly Catholic 
life. 

The movement was started by Canon Cardijn in 
1912. He began with a few boys in a parish of 
Brussels. In 1914 he was imprisoned by the Germans 
for the duration of the war, and spent the whole of 
that time praying and thinking about the problems 
of the movement. In 1919 he began again with the 
“Jeunesse Syndicaliste’’ which grew strong enough in 
a few years to become the “‘Association Catholique de 
la Jeunesse Belge’. In 1924 it was approved by the 
Belgian Hierarchy as the “Jeunesse Ouvriére Chré- 
tienne”. In 1925 it held its first congress with no less 
than 600 sections, consisting of 5,000 members. At 
the end of the first ten years it numbered 2,000 
sections with a membership of 75,000. 

In 1927 it spread to France, where it grew in 
seven years to a membership of 100,000. It went 
from there to Holland, where it numbered 10,000 in 
1935. In 1932 it was adopted in Canada and reached 
over 6,000 in three years. There are also 4,000 in 
Switzerland and a considerable number in Spain and 
Portugal. 

Such amazing figures leave no doubt of the 
movement’s rapid success abroad. But, up to the 
present, it has not advanced so quickly in England. 
The first start was made by a section in Wigan four 
years ago. There are now ninety-eight sections in 
seven or eight dioceses with the approval of their 
Bishops. For the last three years it has published its 
own monthly magazine, The Young Christian Worker, 
as well as a monthly bulletin for priests and a monthly 
bulletin for leaders. It also publishes a handbook, 
How to Start a Section, as well as several pamphlets 
expounding its aims and methods. 

The war, of course, has meant incredible difficul- 
ties. Activities continue in spite of it and numbers 
are slowly increasing. But the war is bound to be a 
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heavy brake on all youth movements in general, 
particularly as most of their leaders are called to the 
Forces. Nevertheless, it is an obstacle that may be 
turned to good account. There is indeed a strange 
parallel between the present fortunes of the Y.C.W. 
in England and those of the J.O.C. in Belgium 
during the last war. Canon Cardijn made good use 
of his years in prison and we, though unlikely to 
share his fate, can still use the time to the same good 
advantage. The years of war, when the movement 
cannot be expected to advance so rapidly, are a 
highly important time for priests and leaders especially 
to think out the lines and clarify the principles by 
which they wish to lead the youth of their parishes in 
the future. 

The J.O.C. was a Belgian movement, and Canon 


Cardijn spent four solid years in working out the | 
best method of developing the movement in Belgium |. 


and France. His success is apparent to all and is the 


best incentive for us to do the same thing here. If | 


the movement is to have the success it deserves in 
England it must be adapted to suit the temperament 
of English youth, which is quite different from that 
of Catholic youth in Belgium or France. No one 
desires a slavish imitation of the movement in France. 
If it is going to take root in England it will need its 
own distinctive approach, its own style of propaganda, 


and possibly a method of working that will have a i 
peculiar English twist. What that will turn out to | 
be, it is too early to say. There may be more need | 


for sporting activities and less need for regimentation. 
We cannot say. But the important thing is that we 
should be thinking about it now, working out the 


principles in practice for ourselves. There can be no [ 
doubt that the movement has tremendous possibilities | 


for Catholic youth in England. It would be unpat- 
donable to let those opportunities slip. They should 
make an appeal to priests especially. The Catholic 
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boy has an immense trust and regard for his priest 
and naturally accepts him as a leader. His loyalty 
may be inarticulate and undemonstrative, but once 
gained, it is lasting and deep. As Canon Cardijn has 
said: “The Y.C.W. will be what its leaders are: the 
leaders will be what their chaplains are.”’ The whole 
success or failure of the movement will depend on 
them. 


T. S. Copsey. 
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Whit Sunday 


Text from John xxi, 25, and Acts i, 1. 


ERE are two consecutive texts from the Bible which 

seem contradictory. Our Lord did so much, only a 
fragment of what He did has been recorded ; and yet what 
He did was somehow only a beginning. “Jesus began”— 
in what sense ? Not (i) in the sense that He was the Pioneer 
in the work afterwards taken up by St. Paul, St. Francis of 
Assisi, St. Francis Xavier, etc. ; the satisfactory value of 
His life is something not to be matched, or placed in a series, 
Nor (ii) in the sense that the Sacred Humanity continues to 
labour and suffer (non-Catholic pulpit rhetoric is sometimes 
inclined to suggest this) ; the chapter of expiation is once 
for all complete. In what sense, then ? 

Why, that what Our Lord began in the physical life 
which He lived in His physical body He continues in the 
mystical Life which He lives in His mystical Body. The 
Holy Spirit came down on Our Lady at Nazareth, and 
with that the Eternal Word began to live in His natural 
body. The Holy Spirit came down again at Pentecost, 
and with that the Eternal Word began to live in His mystical 
Body. As the human spirit of Our Lord dwelt in and 
quickened His natural body, until He resigned it to His 
Father on the Cross, so the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity dwells in the mystical Body, and quickens it to the 
end of time. 

As if to mark the continuity between the natural life 
and the mystical Life of Our Lord, Pentecost happens in 
the Cenacle. It was a haunted room, for the Apostles. The 
Washing of the Feet, the Last Supper, Judas going out into 
the night, the rally of the scattered fugitives after the 
betrayal, Peter’s return; and then, Easter Day and the 
reunion. The new life of Our Lord springs from, is rooted 
in, the old. The words spoken on Easter Day: “Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost’’, produce their delayed action in the 
very scene round which all those memories centred. 

Jesus began—a piece of music is finished, in a sense, 
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when the composer’s pencil leaves the score ; in a sense, it 
is only beginning to exist ; it will echo through a thousand 
concert-halls. So the effects of Our Lord’s human life, the 
merits of His human life, reverberate through eternity. 
His pardon of the Magdalen is echoed in every Ego te 
absoluo ; it is the same voice, only the echoes of it are no 
longer borne on the breath which He breathed as Man, but 
by the Eternal Spirit who breathes from the Godhead. 
Every Mass is Maundy Thursday and Good Friday lived 
afresh. The teaching which began on the Mountain of the 
Beatitudes comes back to us from the Seven Hills. And, 
in a sense, the life of every faithful Christian is a continu- 
ation, by Jesus Christ, of the work which Jesus Christ 
began. 


Trinity Sunday 


Text from Acts xvi, 23: “What therefore you worship 
without knowing it, that I preach to_you.”’ 


Mr. Hollis, in his new book, Noble Castle, has been 
reminding us of the praeparatio Gentium ; the inklings of a 
completer theology which we find encrusted in the thought 
of the ancients. These parallels between pagan and Chris- 
tian ideas do not disconcert us, as the charlatans expect 
them to; on the contrary, they provide us with a faint 
adminicle of faith, when we consider how reasonable it is 
that the revelation which Christianity brought to man should 
have been the sort of revelation man wanted. But whereas 
you can claim, not unreasonably, that pagan thought was 
groping blindly towards the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
the doctrine of the Trinity does not really come in for this 
sort of prefigurement. The various triads of Greek myth- 
ology, for example, have no significance for our purposes. 
And this is easily understood ; because the doctrine of the 
Incarnation is concerned with God in His external, Man- 
ward relations, whereas the doctrine of the Trinity is 
independent of all created existence, belongs to the inner 
life of God. 

Yet it is true to say that man, in approaching the idea 
of God without revelation, approaches it in three character- 
istic ways, which are not without their significance : (i) God 
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is thought of as supreme and ultimate, lying behind all the 
minor gods and goddesses of mythology, the source of their 
existence ; as That behind which you cannot think any 
further back. (ii) Since that notion of God makes Him 
so remote from us, there is a perpetual tendency in heathen 
thought to find some intermediary who will bridge the 
gap ; either an emanation downwards from the bosom of 
the ultimate God or an earthly hero canonized into a kind 
of half-god from below. (iii) Since man is body and spirit, 
he is apt to wonder whether the whole of creation is not 
devised on the same model ; whether every fact in creation, 
a tree, for example, or a river, is not indwelt, as man himself 
is indwelt, by an intangible spirit; whether, ultimately, 
we ought not to think of the whole Universe as a body 
behind and through which breathes a Soul—the doctrine of 
Pantheism. 

And when the doctrine of the Trinity is revealed it gives 
us, as it were, a half-mark for each of our human guesses. 
(i) The eternal Father, although He is not superior to the 
other two Persons in majesty, is yet somehow the Fountain 
of Godhead, the ultimate term of all its relationships : the 
Word is the Word of the Father, the Spirit is the Spirit of 
the Father. (ii) We were wrong if we thought of the 
Eternal Word as essentially related to Creation, as a Message 
sent from God to man, and nothing more than that. He 
was when time was not ; He is the interior Word of God, the 
expression of God’s thought—not a Word addressed to an 
audience. Yet He is the Word uttered, given out ; in that 
sense we were right ; and in that sense it was fitting that 
He, not either of the other two Persons, should become 
incarnate as Man. (iii) Similarly, we were wrong if we 
thought of God as bound up with His Creation, as man’s 
soul is bound up with his body. Yet we were not wrong if 
we thought of God as indwelling and inspiring His creatures, 
and evoking from them a response of worship to Himself. 
That is, in actual fact, the temporal Mission of the Holy 
Spirit ; although this temporal Mission of His is only the 
extension of his eternal Procession. He was before all 
creation, existed as the eternal vibration of Love set up 
between the Father uttering His Word and the Word 
uttered. 
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Corpus Christi Octave Sunday 


Text : “Verily Thou art a hidden God.’’ (Is. xlv, 15.) 


(i) God hides Himself in His creation. That sounds 
an extraordinary thing to say, because it is in His Creation 
that He reveals Himself. Yes, but in revealing Himself 
to those who look for Him He conceals Himself from those 
who care to ignore the message ; it does not hit us in the 
eye, like the experience of sense. The soul that is chained 
to earth by selfishness or frivolity does not look above or 
beyond it. Man has the fatal power of not thinking. So 
God allows Himself to be blasphemed by those who doubt 
His existence ; He, whose very essence is to exist. 

(ii) God hides Himself in the government of His world, 
in human history. That complaint runs all through the 
Old Testament : “‘Why dost thou stand far off, O Lord, 
and hide thy face in the time of trouble?” We, too, have 
seen Catholic nations go under in the struggle for survival, 
laborious edifices of Catholic life and culture destroyed at 
a blow. It is the same with individuals ; God makes His 
sun shine on the evil and the good, sends His rain on the 
just and the unjust ; He hides Himself. 

(iii) In the Incarnation, at least, we thought it would 
be all revealing, no concealing. But we were to be dis- 
appointed. What, after all, was there to see? A baby, 
crying at its mother’s breast ; a boy working in a carpenter’s 
shop; a street-corner orator, producing a nine-days’ 
wonder among the fisher-folk at Capharnaum ; a discredited 
popular leader, ignominiously put to death. He rose again 
and showed Himself to a handful of witnesses, but when 
the world looked for Him He was gone. You can recognize 
Our Lord by seeing Him hide Himself in the Incarnation, 
as God hides Himself in His creation ; it is a touch of the 
same Artist’s brush. 

And did we think that His presence in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment would be easy to recognize? No, here too He hides 
Himself as before ; in the same ways as before, but even 
more carefully. 

(i) You cannot recognize God in His Creation unless 
you will use your reason. But even if you will use your 
reason you cannot recognize His presence in the Blessed 
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Sacrament. Your compass fails you, and you have to fall 
back upon the divining-wand of faith. 

(ii) In human history God does sometimes vindicate His 
Providential ordering of the world, by punishing the wicked, 
But in the Blessed Sacrament He gives Himself to all alike, 
and there is no means of telling whether this man or that 
has eaten and drunk to himself life or damnation. 

(iii) In the Incarnation God was concealed under the 
form of a Man, given over into the hands of His enemies; 
in the Blessed Sacrament you have to look deeper still, and 
find Him under the form of lifeless things, obedient, with 
the passive obedience of lifeless things, to our human wilh. 

This concealment on God’s part has a double purpose; 
it demands an exercise of faith, and it inspires us with an 
example of resignation. 






(i) Faith is not just a substitute, a jury-mast, a second- 
best, to be brought in apologetically when reason will not | 
work. Considered as an intellectual process, it is inferior to | 


reason, giving only a dim and reflected light. But considered | 
as a gift infused by God, it is something infinitely higher i 


IPR 


than reason. It is the first tremulous awakening in us of | 


that full knowledge which we shall enjoy in heaven. Your 
lamp may be brighter than the uncertain glimmerings of 
dawn, but those glimmerings are the reflected brightness 
of the daylight which is to come. God hides Himself, then, 
so as to throw Himself on our faith; our faith wants 
perfecting. 

(ii) As Christ obliterates Himself, gives Himself into 
our hands in the Blessed Sacrament, we are to give our 
selves unresisting into His hands. As His Sacramental 


presence dwells in the Sacred Species, so His mystical | 


presence is to dwell in us—we are to be the mere vehicles 
of it, Christ-bearers and nothing more. We are to be hidden 
men, as befits those who worship a hidden God. 


Third Sunday after Pentecost (Sacred Heart Octave) 


Text (from the day’s epistle): “Casting all your cart | 


upon Him, for He hath care of you.”’ 


Cardinal Newman gives it as one of the qualifications in 
his description of a gentleman: “He has eyes on all his 
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company.” Our Lord made allowance for a fact some 
preachers make no allowance for—that there are women in 
the audience as well as men. The mustard seed which a 
man took, the leaven which a woman hid—so in today’s 
Gospel: what man having a hundred sheep, or what 
woman having ten coins? Only St. Luke brings that out, 
perhaps understandably, if it is true that he got his materials 
from Our Lady. The references to the imaginary woman 
must have stirred memories in her ; how the Child Jesus 
watched her baking, how he helped to look for the coin 
they lost that day, and had to sweep the house to find it. 

Neither the shepherd nor the woman has suffered a 
very serious loss. There would be something to be said for 
the shepherd if he allowed his flock to depreciate by one 
per cent instead of taking risks looking for the strayed 
sheep ; something to be said for the woman if she spared 
her lamp-oil and hoped that the drachma would turn up 
somewhere. The shepherd does not argue like that; he 
is out, far on the hillside. The woman does not argue like 
that; she lights her lamp and searches carefully. She 
cares; and Almighty God cares; we are to cast our care 
on Him, St. Peter says, because He cares for us. Nothing 
is insignificant to the Architect of Creation. You may be 
nobody’s friend, nobody’s hero, but He cares. 

Worse still, you have wandered away from Him ; per- 
haps that will make Him care less? Rather He cares all 
the more, because you have disobeyed. Not in the sense 
that penitence is a thing more precious in His sight than 
innocence; the Magdalen, the “‘drachma found now 
cleared from dust’’, does not take precedence of Our Lady. 
The special joy in heaven that grcets the sinner’s repentance 
depends on the fact that Divine forgiveness is something 
unique in the economy of creation : God will make up the 
number of His elect, let the sinner run away from grace as 
he will. Lest we should doubt that, God became Man, and 
took to Himself a human Heart, to love sinners with. The 
Sacred Heart means much else, but this is the simplest 


application of the doctrine ; the Sacred Heart means that 
God cares. 


Vol, xx, 
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St. Peter and St. Paul 


Text (from the Gospel of the Sunday, Fourth after 
Pentecost) : ‘‘Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” 


Our Lord speaks to the multitude from St. Peter’s boat, 
It may have been some accident of position which made it 
more suitable to His purpose than that of the sons of 
Zebedee ; but we, looking back over centuries of Christian 
piety, can hardly fail to see in the circumstance a kind of 
mystical appropriateness. The scribes and Pharisees win 
credit for themselves by sitting on the chair of Moses ; Our 
Lord uses St. Peter’s boat-pulpit, investing it thereby with 
His own authority. ; 

It is not only a pulpit, it is a boat ; Our Lord did not 
come simply to deliver a message, He came to found a 


Church. After the sermon, then, the fishing. Peter has } 


toiled all night, and knows that, humanly speaking, there is 


no chance, this morning, of a catch. “But at thy word! | 


will let down the net’’; the expert knows his limitations. 


And his faith is regarded. What happened in this nature- | 


miracle? Did Our Lord (i) create fish for Peter to catch; 
or (ii) bring fish there, which in the course of nature would 
have been likely to stay elsewhere ; or (iii) simply guide 
St. Peter to a place where his supernatural knowledge told 
him there were fish to be found? The first explanation 
multiplies miracles unnecessarily ; the third is too simple: 
the subsequent astonishment of the experts shows it was 
against nature that the fish should be there then, in such 


Drawn by an unseen force, they all head in one direction. | 


The Lord of nature has bid them come. 


On the second Sunday after Pentecost we are tramps f 


brought in from the hedgerows to share a feast. On the 
third we are sheep rescued from the wilderness, coins 
retrieved from under the kitchen dresser. On the fourth we 
are fish lured into a net. The Church does not let us forget 
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numbers. Imagine, then, that you can look into the depths © 


of the lake that morning. Watch the fish darting this way | 
and that, startled at shadows, rising to imaginary bait. 
Then you become conscious of a more purposeful movement: f 
a little group here and there detaches itself from the rest. J 
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that there is such a thing as grace. Like fish, distracted 
with the silly alarms and aims of the world; and then, 
suddenly, this mysterious pull comes. We are drawn or 


“ driven (call it which you will) to where Peter fishes for the 
souls of ren. 

oat, If Our Lord chose His apostles with any view to their 

deit F natural aptitudes, the quality He will have valued in those 


sof fishermen, in St. Peter especially, was an indomitable 
stan patience. We have toiled all night, but at Thy word I 
id af will let down the net. In that spirit the Catholic Church has 
wi — waited through the centuries, with little regard to the 
maxims of human prudence. She has seen so many hopes 
fail, so many false dawns rise without bringing the success 
they promised. Yet, at Christ’s word, she still lets down 
the net, undisillusioned. A reflection which ought, perhaps, 
to make us tired of our own readiness to despair. 

Then the fortune of the day changes, and a fresh quality 
is called into play. The catch scarcely landed, St. Peter 
wades ashore and falls at his Master’s feet: “Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” He sees that the 
choice of his boat, his net, means Our Lord destines him 
for a leader’s part. Like Moses, he recoils in fear ; there is 
his boat, so nearly sinking under the weight—what if his 
character should prove unequal to the position offered him ? 
That diffidence of his you can match everywhere in the 
lives of the Saints; a pity that you cannot match it so 
easily in the lives of ordinary Christians. God grant us the 
fisherman’s patience when our prayer is still denied ; the 
) fisherman’s humility when it is granted. 

















R. A. Knox. 








DOCTRINE FOR CHILDREN 
THE FEasts oF JUNE 


T has already been suggested that the lessons taught by 
a great feast might well be given before the day itself! 
The Church indicates the excellence of this practice by he 
Vigils and the anticipation of Matins and Lauds. 

Another excellent and indeed necessary feature of good 
education is repetition, indicated by the Octaves of the 
Liturgy. In a repetition the story is briefly repeated and 
followed by questions: the catechetical method. If 
questions also come spontaneously from the children the 
teacher will realize that he has succeeded ; the pupils are f 
really interested. He has not merely “knocked something [ 
into their heads’? ; he has knocked at their hearts. As 
Pius XI points out in his great encyclical on Christian 
Education, religious instruction must reach the heart as | 
well as the head, otherwise it is a failure. 

The questions asked at a repetition are not a test to see | 
whether the pupil has been “attending’’. He will janes 
attend if he is interested. If the children suspect that the 
questioner is trying to “‘catch them out” they will give 
replies to pacify or to escape reproof. The questions are 
intended to encourage thought and interest. Questions 
asked spontaneously by the children show that the pupil 
are beginning to educate themselves. In the home this 
very method is employed naturally. Children persecute 
their parents with questions in their desire for knowledge. | 
They are thoroughly interested and will not be at peace § 
until their questions are answered. Here is education of 
the best kind. In the natural order the parents are the 
first teachers, father as well as mother playing a0 
essential part. This is especially true as regards religious | 
training. 

In the following suggestions for the feasts of June it is | 
supposed that there will be anticipation of the feast cor 
cerned and a repetition later on. 


————$—$_$—___ $I 


1 See Clercy Review, April 1941, p. 349. 
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Whitsuntide 
Tue SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMATION 


(Blackboard picture : The descent of the Holy Ghost.) 
ht by After the preparatory prayer tell the story of Pentecost. 
tself! § After the novena of united prayer the Holy Ghost fills the 
y he f hearts of the first Christians with “‘power from on high’’. 

Now at last they can “go and teach all nations’’. Describe 
‘goo J the wonderful effects of St. Peter’s first sermon following 
f the | immediately after. 
1 and In Confirmation the Holy Ghost comes to the soul of a 
. ]t | Christian to give him the power to save souls and to fight 
n the} the battles of Christ. It is the sacrament of Catholic 
Is are | . Action (Pius XI). 
thing f Curiously enough, this aspect of Confirmation is 
_ As} generally neglected. If you ask children what is the duty 
istian | Of a soldier of Christ they will probably reply “‘to fight the 
art ag devil and all his temptations”’, which of course adds nothing 
to the duties of a baptized person. . . . The idea that they 
to see |, have a duty to fight for the salvation of others never seems 
tainly } to occur to them. A soldier is one who fights for others : 
at the @ 2 Soldier of Christ has the duty and commission to strive for 
1 give the salvation of other people. Here is an opportunity to 
ns are # inculcate zeal for souls with practical details and stories 
sstions | from the lives of the saints. 
pupil At this point the children may become eager to cite 
e this § examples of “‘a boy in our street who never goes to Mass”’, 
secute | ¢tc. The lesson ought now to run on its own wheels pro- 
ledge. | vided the priest can preserve due order by regulating the 
peace | bombardment with gentle insistence and inserting his own 
ion of | Comments so as to keep control. 
re the ; 
ig any 


ligious | Trinity Sunday 
e it is Tue SIGN OF THE Cross 
t con: 


Draw a shamrock on the board and tell the story of 
St. Patrick teaching the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity to 
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the Irish. The story also of St. Augustine walking on the 
beach and trying to penetrate the mystery is useful. It js 
good to insist on the fact that the Holy Ghost is God, 
Then pass on to the reverent making of the sign of the 
Cross. Smaller children, especially, seem to delight in 
showing that they cam bless themselves correctly. 

Among ignorant non-Catholics one often finds the 
notion that God the Father is indeed God but that Christ 
is only the Son of God, i.e. not really God in the same 
sense as God the Father, and that the Holy Ghost is the 
Spirit of the Father but not really a distinct Person. Ou 
children may later on pick up these ideas unconsciously, 
especially if there is a non-Catholic influence in the home, 

In order to correlate home, church and school, one might 
speak of the frequent signs of the Cross at Holy Mass, then 
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of the sign of the Cross at the opening of school, before f 
morning and night prayers at home and before grace at f 


meals. The child is thus brought to realize more clearly 
that there is a common Faith in the three domains. 


In many schools grace before meals is said before sending . 


the children home. This gives one furiously to think. 


Corpus Christi 
FREQUENT COMMUNION 


(Blackboard picture : The Last Supper.) 
A summary of the Decree on Frequent Communion 


(Pius X) may be found on page 34 of the booklet: How § 
to Instruct a Convert (Burns Oates). This would provide f 


matter for many lessons. Here we propose to make some 
suggestions on the practical aspect of the Thanksgiving. 


In the Domine non sum dignus the Church applies to f 


Holy Communion the picture of Christ “entering under my 


roof’. The human heart can be likened to a reception | 
room where Jesus is entertained by the child. Then comes | 
the difficulty about private prayer. Prayer books are | 
useless to many children. They are nevertheless quite | 


capable of colloquies with Our Lord if they are suitably 
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helped. Here is a method which has been found very 
practical : 

The priest writes the word ALTAR on the board and 
explains that the letters represent “Adore, Love, Thank, 
Ask, Resolve”. Explain the words until the children have 
them by heart. Then proceed to describe a child receiving 
Holy Communion and bowing down in adoration. Then 
follows an extempore colloquy with Christ, emphasizing the 
key words. This method arouses great interest and makes 
the children eager to receive Holy Communion. 

During repetition questions can be asked to see whether 
the method has been remembered and practised. 


Feast of the Sacred Heart 
CONFIDENCE 


(Blackboard picture : The Crucifixion.) 

Describe vividly the piercing of the Sacred Heart on 
Calvary. Then read the Gospel of the Feast, which will 
appear more vivid because of the preceding description. 

Catholic children as a rule have no difficulty in realizing 
that God loves them. Later, after school years, they may 
lose this confidence. They may be prevented by excessive 
work or Sunday labour from receiving Holy Communion. 
They become conscious of severe temptations ; they feel 
afraid of Confession and they are deprived of the Food of 
life. Here is an opportunity for linking the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart with the Sacrament of Penance. Later on 
they may avoid Confession because they are “sulking with 
God’’ and because of the common delusion that Confession 
is useless unless followed by Holy Communion. The habit 
of frequent and regular Confession after school years would 
save much leakage. The two reasons for neglect of Con- 
fession can be met by devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

Therefore, describe the effects of Confession, the pity 
and sympathy of Our Lord, the strength received at the 
moment of absolution. The terms “‘sanctifying grace’ and 
“actual grace” need illustrating. Sanctifying grace is the 
love of God in the soul. One might liken it to the supply 
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of petrol for a car, with a proviso that this grace is not 
used up on the journey of life but constantly increased by 
every sacrament. Actual grace may be likened to the 
sparks which energize the engine. The car cannot move 
without the sparks. The soul can do nothing without the 
sparks of actual grace. One might here describe a concrete 
example of actual grace at work in the soul of a boy exposed 
to some sudden temptation. He needs the extra grace to 
which he received a title in his last Confession (“sacramental 
grace’’). : 

In these days of excessive work and the consequent 
exhaustion and late sleeping which result in a sparse attend- 
ance at the earlier masses on Sundays, it is very necessary 
to encourage frequent Confession apart from Holy Com- 
munion. Devotion to the Sacred Heart is a great remedy 
against the unfortunate dread of Confession which Satan 
instils into wavering souls. 

It may be well to explain to the children that with 
frequent Confession the penitent may find very little to 
confess. Then it is useful to describe in actual words how 
to express sorrow ‘“‘for all the sins of my life, especially 
N. N.”’ In the case of children it is often advisable to give 


concrete illustrations with plenty of detail, taking care to ' 


guard against any suspicion of Jaesio sigilli. This is easily 
done by describing an obviously imaginary case, e.g. of a 
Chinese mandarin ! 

Sacred Heart Sunday 


REPETITION 


(Blackboard picture : Our Lord teaching the people.) 


The Lost Sheep and the Lost Groat: The children 
have at least seen pictures of the shepherd driving a flock | 


of sheep, and probably there is a money savings-box at 
home. On these familiar objects one can build up the 
story of Our Lord’s love. Describe the Hebrew shepherd 
leading his sheep and then going in search of the one lost 
sheep. He carries it home on his shoulders rejoicing. That 
shows how pleased God is when we go to Confession. The 
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women in Palestine did not save money in boxes; they 
used to fasten the coins to their shawls. One day a woman 
lost a coin, etc. Nobody is worthless in God’s eyes. There- 
fore we ought to be glad to go to Confession, even if we 
cannot go to Holy Communion. 

Here follow the questions, e.g. if a boy could not receive 
Holy Communion because of his work, do you think he 
could go to Confession? If he had no sins to tell since his 
last Confession could he go even then? Do the angels in 
Heaven know about it when we go to Confession? etc. 
(Before asking a question it is good to point out the pupil 
who is to answer, or to call out his name, otherwise there 
will be confusion.) 


Nativity of Fohn the Baptist 
VOCATIONS IN LIFE 


(Blackboard picture : John baptizing Our Lord.) 

Sketch the life of St. John with one or two vivid details, 
trying to insert the truth that God guides the life of every 
individual towards some special vocation. God chose his 
name. God trained him in the wilderness. Then describe 
the life of an ordinary boy destined for the priesthood and 
of another ordinary boy destined by God to marry a good 
Catholic and to establish a Catholic family. The lesson 
can be well driven home at the conclusion by a kind of 
class catechism : 

‘When you are grown up, will you always try to do 
what Our Lord wants ?” 

“Yes, Father.” (Children easily form high ideals.) 

“When you are grown up, if God wants you to be a priest 
(or nun) will you try to be a very holy priest (or nun) ?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“When you aregrown up, if God wants you to get married 
will you marry a good Catholic and have a nuptial Mass ?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Weil done! At your next Holy Communion ask Our 
Lord to take care of you when you grow up so that you 
may do whatever He wants. He is training you now as 
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He trained St. John the Baptist for some great work in the 
future. Pius X was once a poor farmer’s boy, and he 
became Pope. . . .” 


SS. Peter and Paul 
Tue Trurt CHurcH 


(Blackboard picture : the present Pope.) 

The epistle of today is a first-rate story for a children’s 
lesson. Notice how God takes such special care of St. Peter. 
Why? Some child in the class will probably hit upon the 
answer: Because he was the Pope. Then it is useful to 
have a list of the Popes ready. The first half-dozen (say) 
can be written on the blackboard and then the last half- 
dozen names. Who is the present Pope? Where does he 
live? The list of names before their eyes brings home to 
them the historic fact of the unbroken line of succession 
from St. Peter. 

In conclusion, ask them to pray for the Pope that God 
may guard him as He guarded St. Peter. This lesson will 
be much enhanced by a picture of St. Peter’s, Rome, or 
some such illustration. 


Commemoration of St. Paul 
ConveERTS 


The story of St. Paul’s conversion followed by that of 
the martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul is likely to arouse 
great interest. Then proceed to the subject of converts. 
St. Paul travelled immense distances to make converts for 
Our Lord. Here, if possible, point to a map of the Mediter- 
ranean and show the great distances travelled. ‘‘When you 
grow older you may be able to help Our Lord by teaching 
converts the Faith. Do you think you would be able to 
teach someone how to make the sign of the Cross ?” 

Here it might be profitable to get promises of Holy 
Communions offered for the conversion of non-Catholics. 
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Tell the children about converts like Cardinal Newman 
and about cases in the parish. At this point the class will 
probably begin to put up their hands for permission to tell 
of relations and friends converted to the Faith. ‘The man 
next door is going to be a Catholic. He is going to marry 
our Mary and he goes to Mass every Sunday’’, etc. These 
things show that the lesson has gone home. 

In conclusion, tell them how earnestly Jesus desires that 
all men should be in the one fold, and that if they win souls 
for the Church they are pleasing the Sacred Heart of Our 
Lord, as St. Paul did. 


A. Grits, S.J. 
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I. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW 


HE Bishop of Chichester, in Christianity and the World 

Order, deals with the development of totalitarian 
states in the modern world, the significance of the Chris 
tian Church, and the need for a united Christendom. 
Many writers in the Church of England have done this 
before, but very few of them—none, in fact, with the 
position and authority of Dr. Bell—have perceived s0 
clearly the predominant power and influence of the Catholic 
Church, while fully appreciating at the same time the 
dogmatic reasons which make it so extremely difficult for 
the Church to collaborate with other Christian bodies. 

What is described as “the position of the Church of 
Rome”’ in pages 115-18 is a perfectly fair statement, based 
chiefly on Mortalium animos of Pius XI, which makes it 
quite clear that the Church can have nothing to do with 
movements towards unity based on the idea of universal 
federation of all Christian bodies ; still less can the Church 
entertain a distinction between articles of faith which are 
fundamental and those which are not; in fact, the only 
kind of unity which the Church contemplates and prays 
for unceasingly is the submission of all separated communities 
to her teaching and government. 

A bishop of the Anglican Church can hardly be expected 
to view this position with sympathy, and most of them 
would regard it with the utmost abhorrence. It is there- 
fore no small achievement for the Bishop of Chichester to 
have gone so far in suggesting some plan of co-operation 
which will leave intact the dogmatic position of the Church. 
He would like to see some kind of Christian consultative 
body meeting from time to time “‘over which it would be 
natural that, probably at Rome itself, the Pope or his 
representative should preside”. The accredited represen- 
tatives of all Christian communions would attend, and a 
standing commission of theologians with a properly staffed 
secretariate would there work out, for the acceptance of all 
Christians, the practical implications contained in the Five 
Peace Points of Pius XII. 

14 Penguin Special. Penguin Books. ts. 
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If a proposal of this kind appears, at first sight, unaccep- 
table to some of us on Catholic principles, it must be noted 
that the fifth Peace Point has something of the sort in 
view when it lays down that the peoples and those who 
govern them must measure and weigh human statutes 
according to the inviolable standards of the law of God ; 
that they must hunger and thirst after the justice pro- 
claimed in the Sermon on the Mount ; and that they must 
be guided by that universal love which is the compendium 
of the Christian ideal and which may therefore serve as a common 
ground also for those who have not the blessing of sharing the 
same faith with us. The bishop points out that there has 
not yet been any explanation or development of the possi- 
bilities of co-operating ‘‘on this common ground”’ of which 
the Holy Father speaks. He has himself taken a bold step 
towards formulating a policy of united action, and his 
suggestion should be received by us with every possible 
encouragement. It is perfectly consistent with Catholic 
principle and practice, and would merely be doing on a 
large scale what is already done locally when Catholics 
unite with non-Catholics in various social and charitable 
activities. 

Not with the perverse idea of creating difficulties, but 
rather with the purpose of avoiding them, we must say 
that it would be necessary for the representatives of all 
these non-Catholic Christian bodies to have the same clear 
ideas as the Bishop of Chichester. If they met in Rome 
under the presidency of the Holy See they would be re- 
garded there as representatives of bodies separated from the 
Church : as a Catholic views it, Christendom is disunited 
but the Church is not. To many of them, if not to them 
all, this outlook must appear to be obstructive and reac- 
tionary, but we believe that no useful purpose would be 
served unless it is first accepted that the unity of the Church 
is for Catholics a question of dogma which would have to 
be excluded from all discussion. 

We think, therefore, that the proposals of the Bishop of 
Chichester in pp. 152 and 153 of his book could be carried 
out quite harmoniously, and without committing the 
Church in any way. As His Grace the Apostolic Delegate 
said recently, as reported in the Catholic Herald, 21 February, 
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“We ought to welcome co-operation with all those who 
follow Christ and acknowledge God in these days’’. 

The claims of the conscientious objector to exemption 
from military service are put very persuasively by Robert 
S. W. Pollard in Conscience and Liberty,’ his method being 
to consider this “right”? as one amongst many others in 
which the individual conscience may find itself at variance 
with the laws of the State. We are given, therefore, amongst 
other instances of a minority successfully opposing its 
claims against State authority, the chief events in the 
struggle for Catholic Emancipation. When it can be 
shown that conscientious objection to military service is 
due to bona fide religious conviction it is right that the law 
should provide for such cases, and it is a tribute to the 
fairness of our laws that this is done, though to some Catholic 
writers on the Continent the procedure of making military 
service compulsory, except for those who do not like it, is 
intelligible only on the supposition that the minds of all 
Englishmen in this fog-bound island work along dark and 
mysterious channels. But Mr. Pollard wants much more, 
it would seem, than exemption on the grounds of con- 
scientious objection to all warfare ; he favours the claims of 
an individual to object to fighting in one particular war on 
which the State has embarked, and also to refuse every 
form of non-combatant national service, precisely because 
this violates the individual’s personal liberty. We cannot 
follow his reasoning, but there would be some possibility 
of doing so if in subsequent editions of this interesting and 
well-constructed book the author could explain two things 
more fully. What is the limit, firstly, to a subject’s right of 
resisting the constituted authority of a State ? And, secondly, 
inasmuch as the whole thesis is built upon the notion of 
conscience, does it not require a more stable foundation 
than the wholly inadequate definition of conscience as a 
product (in the individual) of the previous experience of 
the race operating as part of his environment, and his own 
reaction to this, more or less modified by reason? We 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Pollard would find in any 
Catholic treatise on Conscience a far stronger basis than 
this, and also—much as we disagree with many of his 

1 Allen & Unwin. Pp. 125. 2s. 6d. 
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conclusions—he would find in these treatises an analysis 
of the vincibly and invincibly erroneous conscience which 
would be quite useful for his purpose. 

We must call attention to two pamphlets on married 
life both because of their contents and because of the 
eminence of their authors. His Grace the Apostolic 
Delegate, in The Holiness of Married Life,’ enlarges, firstly, 
upon Eph. v, 25-32, showing that the union of Our 
Lord with His Church is related to the three purposes of 
marriage : the procreation of children, their education, and 
the mutual companionship of husband and wife; this is 
the traditional order, pace the theory of Dr. Doms,? and 
the Archbishop recalls that the Holy Father in addressing 
the newly wed always insisted on the primary purpose of 
marriage being the procreation of children. The writer 
shows, secondly, from the rite of the nuptial blessing, the 
same connection between marriage and the union of Christ 
with His Church: “True and chaste may she wed in 
Christ.” He concludes with a plea for the enthronement 
of the Sacred Heart in the home, a devotional practice 
which the Holy Father particularly desires to be established 
amongst the faithful everywhere. 

The second pamphlet, entitled Catholic Marriage, is 
written by the Bishop of Wheeling,* and intended chiefly 
for the assistance of young people contemplating marriage. 
The bishop makes some effective points against mixed 
marriages, for example, the inequality of the parties as 
regards divorce: it is usually not against the faith of the 
non-Catholic party to divorce and re-marry, which puts the 
Catholic at a disadvantage from the outset. He strongly 
urges the conversion of the non-Catholic before marriage 
and disposes of the objections which might be brought against 
this course. 

Dr. Letitia Fairfield, writing in the Catholic Medical 
Guardian (October 1940) on the effect of age on mother- 
hood, gives some interesting facts deduced from statistics. 
The woman over thirty has a rapidly diminishing chance 
of bearing a child at all, and after this age the fatality rates, 








1C.T.S., do., p. 207. 


* CE. CLercy REviEw, 1938, XV, p. 150; 1939, XVII, p. 529. 
Church Supplies Co., Wheeling, W.Va., U.S.A. 
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both of mother and child, are higher ; the optimum period 
for marriage is about 20 for the mother and 25 for the 
father. It will be noticed that this is an interesting con- 
firmation of our ecclesiastical practice in regarding the 
age of 24 in a woman as aetas superadulta, which is a good 
final canonical cause for expecting the grant of a dispensa- 
tion. A further point is that the statistics do not support 
the view that abortion is justifiable on medical grounds in 
the case of pregnancy occurring in a very young girl : “Far 
from being in special danger, the girl herself has a better 
chance of easy and placid motherhood than at any sub- 
sequent time in her life.”’ 

In the same number Dr. Bonnar, O.F.M., deals au- 
thoritatively with the question of a doctor’s obligation to 
perform a caesarean section on a dead mother in order to 
save the child’s life or to baptize it. As in everything that 
Dr. Bonnar writes on medical ethics, the surety of the 
doctrine is strengthened by his extensive knowledge of 
medicine and surgery. One interesting theoretical point 
arises when it is proposed to remove from a dead mother 


an inviable foetus ; it would seem at first sight to be illicit, | 


since the action will hasten its death, and it is clearly 
irrelevant to argue that it is going to die in any case, or that 
the necessity of administering baptism compensates for 
whatever irregularity there is in causing what would be 
called abortion were the mother alive. Ferreres is one of 
the few writers who apply their minds to this neat little 
problem: “Actio illa est directe occisiva fetus, quando 
fetus est in utero matris viventis, Conc ; quando fetus est 


iam extra uterum, vel in utero matris mortuae, Neg— | 
Ratio distinctionis est, quia cum fetus huiusmodi est § 
involutus secundinis in utero matris viventis, est in loco et | 
modo in quibus unice vivere potest, ideoque directe illis J 
privare est illum directe et per se occidere ; si vero est § 


extra uterum, vel in utero matris mortuae, tunc discindere 
secundinas, vel eum ex utero extrahere, est ponere fetum in 
loco et modo in quibus unice vivere potest, ideoque tunc 
illae actiones non sunt directe occisivae, sed directe sal- 
vificae fetus, cum fetus, mortua matre, vel iam extra mattis 
uterum, vivere non possit nisi separatus a matre et discessi 
secundinis. Quod vero ille fetus adhuc extra maternum 
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uterum vivere non possit, hoc est per accidens, sicut e contra, 
vivente matre, per accidens est fetum in utero moriturum.”? 

At the close of 1937 a Commission was appointed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury “to consider the subject of 
the impediments of marriage constituted by certain rela- 
tionships of consanguinity and affinity”. The Report of 
this Commission, entitled Kindred and Affinity as Impediments 
of Marnage,* contains much valuable material of biological 
and anthropological interest, in addition to its recommen- 
dation for a revision of the law in the Church of England, 
which was the chief purpose of its deliberations. Various 
Acts of Parliament from 1907 to 1931 have departed 
considerably from Archbishop Parker’s Table, thus causing 
confusion of mind to many people not only in England 
but in other parts of the world, particularly on the foreign 
missions. ‘Three schedules are therefore presented: the 
first contains the relationships within which marriage is 
forbidden by the law of God ; the second those forbidden by 
ecclesiastical law everywhere ; the third, those forbidden at 
different times and places. Recommendations are made 
to the effect that the impediments which are of eccle- 
siastical law, and therefore, as we would say, “‘dispensable”’, 
should be dispensed by the authority of the Church of 
England, or by the heads of autonomous Churches in other 
parts of the world, with due regard always to the local laws 
and customs. 

Considerable attention was given by the commissioners 
to the law of the Catholic Church, which is accurately 
explained with the aid of the writings of canonists such as 
Augustine and Prummer, and our system of giving dispen- 
sations for proper reasons seems to have met with con- 
siderable approval. But there is justice in the comment on 
page 76 that the granting of dispensations almost as a 
matter of course for stereotyped reasons leads the public to 
infer that the Church itself does not regard the law as very 
important ; it would be better to repeal the law altogether. 
A curious reflection occurs on page 75, where, after pointing 
out that the proposal before the Council of Trent to reduce 
the prohibitions to the fourth degree was not adopted 
until the publication of the Code, the report states : ‘After 
1 Theologia Moralis, I1., § 344. *S.P.C.K., 1940, Pp. 1§§. 24. 6d. 
Vol. xx, QF 
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waiting three hundred years the change was made without 
a schism.’ This obiter dictum either supposes amongst 
Catholics a depth of feeling about remote degrees of rela. 
tionship which is non-existent or it is due to a wholly 
inadequate idea of the horror Catholics have for schism, 

The report gracefully concludes on a note which is all 
the more welcome after ninety pages of necessarily dry 
legal discussion : ‘‘Conscious of the fact that we have been 
investigating only one aspect of His will concerning the 
family, we commend our work to Him who was pleased 
to cause His Son to be born and brought up in a holy 
family, praying that he will so enlighten and inspire His 
Church that it may ever abound in holy families shining 
in the world as examples of His creative purpose.” 

The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third Reich 
proves beyond all possibility of doubt that Nazidom is 
diabolically hostile to the Catholic Church. In our view 
the effect of this accumulation of evidence would not have 
suffered if obscene words, following the usual custom, had 
been indicated by asterisks instead of being printed in 
full. The translation of the Concordat, originally pub- 
lished in German and Italian, gives a version of article 26 
which is inaccurate and, in fact, exactly the reverse of the 
real sense of the article. It reads: ‘‘With certain reser- 
vations pending a later comprehensive regulation of the 
marriage laws, it is understood that, apart from cases of 
critical illness of one member of an engaged couple which 
does not permit of a postponement, and in cases of great 
moral urgency (the presence of which must be confirmed 
by the proper ecclesiastical authority), the ecclesiastical 
marriage ceremony should precede the civil ceremony. 
In such cases the pastor is in duty bound to notify the 
matter immediately at the Registrar’s Office.” The norm, 
therefore, according to this English version, is for the 
ecclesiastical ceremony to precede the civil one, except in 
urgent cases which are more closely defined in the supple- 
mentary protocol on page 522. In the original text, 
however, the norm is for the civil ceremony to precede the 
ecclesiastical, except in the instances mentioned. “‘Senza 
pregiudizio di un ulteriore e pid amplio regolamento delle 

1 Burns Oates & Washbourne. Pp. x + 565. 5s. net. 
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questioni di diritto matrimoniale, si € d’accordo che il 
matrimonio religioso possa esser celebrato prima dell’atto 
civile, oltre che nel caso di malattia mortale di uno degli 
sposi che non consenta dilazione, anche nel caso di grave 
necessita morale, la cui esistenza deve essere riconosciuta 
dalla competente Autorita vescovile.” The way in which 
dry this article is cast gives some countenance to the defective 


but 


pst 
la 






_ translation, but when it is remembered that the pre- 
the Concordat law, dating from 1875, prohibited a religious 
sed before a civil marriage except only in the case of a dying 
oly person, it will be perceived that the Concordat in article 26 
His merely adds to this exception other cases of grave moral 
ing urgency. We understand that recent Nazi laws have 
' repudiated this article of the Concordat, forbidding under 
uch severe penalties the religious ceremony to be performed 
before the civil one except only in cases of approaching 
_ death. The whole section was evidently meant to be an 
oo interim agreement pending a more precise definition of what 


constitutes moral urgency; the protocol defines it as 
follows : “when there are insuperable or disproportionately 
difficult and costly obstacles to the procurement of docu- 
ments necessary for the marriage at the proper time”’. 
Happily, in England, we have no particular difficulty over 
the civil registration of marriage, since it always follows 
the contract coram ecclesia. But in many continental coun- 
tries the “civil act?’ must precede the sacramental contract, 
and in some dioceses local diocesan law forbids a priest to 
assist at any marriage unless the parties can produce a 
civil certificate. 

In the course of a dissertation on the Principles of 
Episcopal Jurisdiction! Dr. Ryan defines the limits within 
which a bishop may legislate for his diocese, a practical 
point of some importance which is rarely explained ade- 
quately by the manualists. The bishop’s legislation deter- 
mines specifically those matters which the common law 
deals with generically or which it explicitly leaves to the 
local Ordinary’s directions. He may not, of course, prohibit 
anything which the common law permits, and he must 
respect a universal custom which has acquired the force of 
common law. These principles are explained and developed 


1 Catholic University of America, Canon Law Studies, n. 120. 
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succinctly, pp. 133-9, and the information would have bee 
even more acceptable if the author had supplemented jt 
by giving examples of some episcopal laws which the Hol 
See has decided to be ultra vires. 

Fr. O’Connell’s study of the Mass! has already bee 
strongly recommended in this REviEw, 1940, XIX, p. 532 
A further volume dealing with the general rubrics of the 
Missal is now announced by the publishers, and the work 
will be completed by a third on the rite of Solemn Mas, 
Since this study deals with an important branch of Canon 
Law about which disputed questions often arise, we should 
like to say that the work of this well-known authority is 
distinguished for its clarity, fullness, accuracy and careful 
citation of sources. It is, in fact, superior to anything of the 
kind already existing in English or, so far as is known tow, 
in either Latin or French, and all priests who are anxious 
to celebrate correctly should certainly possess Fr. O’Connell’s 
commentaries. It is particularly gratifying to find that the 
author’s conclusions on disputed questions such as the 
meaning of Missa Paroecialis support the view which we 


have had occasion to defend in answering queries sent to |) 


this journal. E. J. MAnoney. 


II. PHILOSOPHY 


The pool formed by Alice’s tears at the beginning of her 
Adventures in Wonderland gathered together a number of 
strange companions. In addition to Alice herself and the 
Mouse, “there were a Duck and a Dodo, a Lory and an 
Eaglet, and several other curious creatures’”’. Other tears 
seem to have had the effect of gathering together on the 


far side of the Atlantic a similarly heterogeneous company | 
of philosophers, and it is from these guests of the United | 
States that most of the recent work on philosophy has come. | 


By far the most constructive of these writings is M. 
Jacques Maritain’s book Scholasticism and Politics.2 The 
title is not very apt, since it is, of course, M. Maritain’s 
sceitemaeias ieee teint au tias keds teniiiaeion! nelapecthincien taal ieee 
1The Rite of Low Mass. By Rev. J. O’Connell. (Burns Oates 4 


Washbourne. tos. 6d.) 
* Geoffrey Bles. tos. 6d. net. 
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interpretation of Thomism, which is here called Scholasti- 
cism; and though the majority of the chapters of the 
book deal with “‘politics’’ in the Aristotelian sense, or the 
functions of the citizen and the State, politics in the more 
modern meaning of the activities of politicians, and inter- 
national politics, are only touched on in passing. 

It seems that the book has been translated into English 
by the author himself, and it must be confessed that the 
difficulties of style to be met with in the author’s French 
works are not lessened in this English version ; where words 
such as “crisis’” are used in their French rather than their 
English sense. So, for example, M. Maritain says: “This 
crisis of growth has not only diminished the dogmatic 
pretensions of experimental science, it has also deeply 
transformed in this domain (and by contagion, in certain 
other spheres) the work and methods of reason.” 

A certain resolution, then, is required to overcome these 
superficial difficulties, but if a man can summon it, he will 
find that there is hardly a sentence of this book which does 
not deserve careful consideration, or does not reach down 
to the roots of the miseries of modern society. Particularly 
valuable are the chapters (III, IV and V) on the Human 
Person and Society ; Democracy and Authority ; and the 
Thomist Idea of Freedom. 

It is difficult to summarize a work so rich in seminal 
ideas as this, but we shall be content if we succeed in leading 
some to read and consider the book itself, almost word by 
word, as it deserves. 

In the first chapter Humanism in its relation to modern 
society is dealt with. Classical humanism fails because it 
shuts up man within himself, making him self-sufficient, 
and impervious both to divine and supra-rational action 
and to the flow of life from the “world of the infra-rational, 
of instincts, of obscure tendencies, of the unconscious’’. 
It is this which created the “Little Man’’, the bourgeois of 
the nineteenth century. It has inevitably led to reactions— 
either as with Nietzsche in the demand for a superman, or 
as with Marx in that for an inframan. Nietzsche, unable 
to bear “‘the sight of the lame and halt of Christianity . . . 
dreams of a Dionysian superman. ... The newspapers 
and radio give us news of him every morning, and tell us 
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how he leads his dance through the concentration camp 
and the new ghettos’’. This dream arose from the rational. 
istic hopes of anthropocentric humanism in whose spirit 
Swinburne cries out: “Glory to man in the highest, for 
man is the master of things.’? But there was another strand 
in this false humanism—the idea that “man alone, and 
through himself alone, works out his salvation”’. The first 
result of humanism is thus pessimistic, despairing of man 
as he is ; the second optimistic, seeing man achieving perfect 
happiness in a purely temporal and material paradise, as 
Feuerbach does. So Communism has its metaphysical root 
in an absolute optimism, while Fascism and National 
Socialism are rooted in an absolute pessimism. Both 
exclude anything other than man, and both are therefore 
atheistic. The only remedy for these aberrations is, in the 
author’s view, an integral humanism open to the influence 
of the supernatural ; thus dissolving that dualism, which 


in the modern world dissociates God from temporal things, | 


so that these, “‘man’s social, economic and political life, have 
been abandoned to their own carnal law. . . with the 
result that they have become more and more unlivable”. 


As these ideas are the extension and application to social | 


problems of those which M. Maritain put forward in his 
“Integral Humanism’’, so the next essay is a development 
of the views expressed in earlier works, notably The Degrees 
of Knowledge and Quatre Essais sur l’Esprit. The chapter is 
concerned with science and philosophy, and compares the 
Thomist conception of science with that of the Logical 
Empiricists of the Viennese School—the chief defect of 
which is that it is “deplorably univocal”. They thus over- 
look the fact that “‘if science reaches the being of things 
only obliquely and by means of merely ideal constructions” 
it nevertheless does reach this being. As Meyerson points 
out, the science of phenomena is “incurably realistic”. 
The chapter concludes with an illuminating sketch and 
discussion of Dialectical Materialism, which is Hegel's 
dialectic brought down to earth, so that there are “no more 
causes and effects in being ; everything in history happens 
of itself, according to the play of immanent antinomies”. 
As has been said, the core of this book is to be found in 
the next three chapters. Here the distinction between 
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individuality and personality is first of all made clear. The 
former is what the author calls ‘“‘the material pole”’ of the 
human being; for individuality in the Thomist view is 
rooted in matter “so far as matter has uniquely distinct 
determinations with respect to location in space”. The 
matter here spoken of is, of course, materia prima, pure 
potentiality, “an avidity for being’’ ; individuality is there- 
fore that which excludes from a man “‘all that other men are’’, 
and is “the narrowness in being’’. It results in egoism, in 
“grasping for oneself’’. The unity of the individual as such 
is precarious, for matter tends to decompose. Personality, 
on the contrary, belongs to the “spiritual pole”? of man. It 
is this that makes a man subsist or “exist in an eminent 
way, by possessing himself . . . and disposing of himself”. 
Hence the Person is defined by independence, and this 
derives from the spiritual in man, which expresses itself in 
intelligence and freedom. It therefore demands the com- 
munications of intelligence and love. Individuality is self- 
centred and grasping, personality is communicative and 
giving. Thus a man is wholly an individual, by reason of 
what he receives from matter, and wholly a person, by 
reason of what he receives from spirit. He must, never- 
theless, complete what is sketched in his nature, and he 
can follow either “the slope of personality or the slope of 
individuality”. If he does the latter, he grows more acquisi- 
tive, more grasping ; if the former, he will be carried “‘in 
the direction of the generous self of saints and heroes”. 
Applying this to social problems, we note that human 
society is a society of persons, and its end the common good 
of a multitude of persons: “It is their communion in the 
good life, and is therefore common to the whole and to the 
parts, on whom it flows back and who must all benefit 
from it.”” As an individual, then, man is a part of the com- 
munity, and inferior to it ; while as a person he is a whole 
to which the common good of society should flow back ; 
and he is thus at once the community’s servant and master. 
_ In the realm of political philosophies the materialist 
views, “bourgeois individualism, communist anti-individual- 
ism, and the combined anti-individualism and anti-commu- 
nism of the totalitarian type” ; all ignore the human person 
and concentrate on the material individual. Bourgeois 
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individualism, based on the doctrine of “laissez faire”, 
maintains that freedom consists in each man being un- 
hampered in following his acquisitive instincts, and the 
individual’s first duty is to obey only himself. As is here 
pointed out, and as Arthur Bryant has recently shown at 
length in his English Saga, this kind of liberalism para- 
doxically leads to the omnipotence of the State, for the 
strongest individuals will grab most, and finally reduce all 
others to the status of slaves. The same result is reached by 
communism, where, though the avowed object is the libera- 
tion of man, it is not the human person who is liberated, but 
collective man, the individuals being left as mere wheels in 
the State machine. The anti-communist and anti-individ- 
ualist reactions frankly regard men as mere parts to be 
subordinated wholly to the omnipotent State. The failure 
of all these social forms is due to their materialistic philo- 
sophy which makes them incapable of seeing man as spiritual, 
as a person ; and so of understanding the nature of society. 
But if democracy of the individual is false and pernicious, 
democracy of the person is true and beneficial, and it is to 
this that may be applied a remark of M. Bergson’s in his 
last great work The Two Sources of Morality and Religion that 
“democracy is evangelic in its essence and its motive power 
is love’. The persons who compose it will find their 
motive not in greed, as individuals would, but in the neces- 
sity to communicate and to give. This question is still 
more fully worked out in the following chapter, in which 
are discussed also the rights of the human person, who 
alone, and not the individual or the society, properly 
speaking, possesses them. This part of the book ends with 
an admirable exposition of the Thomist idea of freedom ; 
and what may be called the epilogue deals with the relation 
of Catholic or Christian Action to political action. Space 
does not allow of any analysis of these chapters, but they are 
on the same high level as the rest of this stimulating book. 

We now pass to work which is rather destructive than 
constructive. Everything that Bertrand Russell writes is 
clear and readable ; and he is completely competent in the 
field of modern Logic. Here again, in An Inquiry inlo 
Meaning and Truth, he sets out his view of these from 4 


1 George Allen and Unwin. 1941. 12s. 6d. net. 
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logical standpoint, with extensive criticism of other logicians. 
Like M. Maritain, he writes from the comparative calm of 
the U.S.A. ; and this may explain how it is that he feels 
sufficiently detached from life to be able to devote many 
pages to the discussion of such views as that of Neurath 
that “language has no relation to non-linguistic occur- 
rences” and to other philosophical parlour games. Though 
Russell does not share this or similar fantastic views of those 
who might be called in his apt phrase “philosophers with 
a long training in absurdity’’, the lengthy discussion of 
them which forms a large part of this book makes consider- 
able demands on the patience of the reader. 

Russell’s consideration of meaning and truth proceeds 
on the basis of at least a provisional acceptance of empiricism 
and nominalism. His concern, he tells us, is “with what 
makes empirical propositions true, and with the definition 
of truth as applied to such propositions’. 

As to the first part of this programme, elaborate dis- 
cussions yield rather meagre results, such as this: “Since 
we cannot examine everything we cannot know general 
propositions empirically’, which is only significant if 
empirical knowledge is the whole of our knowledge. Never- 
theless, though the road taken to reach them is roundabout, 
the conclusions when arrived at are on the whole accept- 
able ; and the minuteness of the analysis gives support to 
belief in their truth. One or two of these conclusions may 
be mentioned. At the end of the chapter on Truth and 
Verification the author says: “There is no. reason to 
suppose that all true propositions are verifiable. If, however, 
we assert positively that there are true propositions that are 
not verifiable, we abandon pure empiricism. Pure empiri- 
cism, finally, is believed by no one, and if we are to retain 
beliefs that we all regard as valid, we must allow principles 
of inference which are neither demonstrative nor derivable 
from experience.’? Again on the law of excluded middle, 
he remarks : “If we adhere to the law of excluded middle, 
we shall find ourselves committed to a realist metaphysic, 
which may seem incompatible with empiricism”; and after 
discussing this law he concludes: ‘Although the above 
discussion has been so far very inconclusive, I find myself 
believing at the end of it that truth and knowledge are 
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different, and that a proposition may be true although no 
method exists of discovering that it is so. In that case, we 
may accept the law of excluded middle.’ Here, though 
we may be glad to be allowed to retain our belief in the 
law of excluded middle, we are sad to find that all ow 
“knowledge” is empirical knowledge, and that we can only 
hold the law on faith. Lastly, here is what is called “the 
goal of all our discussions’®: “Complete metaphysical 
agnosticism is not compatible with the maintenance of 
linguistic propositions’, and consequently Russell ends 
by saying: “For my part, I believe... that we can 
arrive at considerable knowledge concerning the structure 
of the world.”? So we are glad to embrace Mr. Russell as 
a believer of the true, if not as a true believer. 

The work of Professor Ushenko, just published, Th 
Problems of Logic,1 is a useful epilogue to that of Russell, 
since in it he maintains that Philosophy and Logic are 
naturally united, and that “an exclusively mathematical 
treatment cannot give an adequate account of Logic”. 
This naturally involves a good deal of criticism of Russell's 


views, since it was in his Principles of Mathematics that the | 
identity of Logic and Mathematics was first maintained. } 


Space does not allow of an adequate analysis of this work, 
but it is valuable not only on account of the way in which 
its main contention is carefully elaborated, but also for the 
light it throws on modern developments in Symbolic Logic. 
R. P. PHILups. 


1 George Allen and Unwin. 1941. 7s. 6d. net. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Seconp Nocturn LEssons 


St. Clement I was, according to the Breviary, tied to an 
anchor and thrown into the sea. Yet the Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia states that nothing is known of his life and death. 
Is it inadvisable to perpetuate such Breviary traditions in 
sermons? (E.) 


REPLY 


Many of these lessons are, of course, open to criticism, 
and their reform has long engaged the attention of the 
Holy See. Benedict XIV set up a Congregation for the 
purpose, but though its investigations resulted in four 
volumes of notes, no reform has yet taken place. Some of 
the conclusions of this Congregation may be seen in Analecta 
Juris Pontificit, 1885, nn. 214, 215, 217. The question arose 
again during the pontificates of Pius VI and Pius IX, and 
Leo XIII set up a special commission in 1902 for the study 
of historico-liturgical questions. No doubt a reform will 
be carried out in course of time,! pending which two views 
are possible concerning the popular use to be made of the 
facts narrated in these lessons. 

It could be held, we suppose, that the quaint and curious 
events sometimes recorded, though lacking historical founda- 
tion, are not beyond the bounds of possibility ; that they 
have very likely an ascetic or spiritual value from their use 
in the Church for so many centuries ; and that it cannot 
but be a desirable thing to let the people share in this 
benefit, if any, inasmuch as the clergy themselves are bound 
to read these lessons. If this view be adopted, a narration 
which appears to have all the marks of a pious fiction 
should be introduced in such a way that the hearers can 
easily perceive its value. For example, “The Breviary 
preserves a popular legend? which, if it is true, resembles 
the Scriptural account of Balaam’s ass: the pontiff’s horse 
indignantly refused to carry a woman, considering it un- 
fitting that she should be carried on an animal used by the 


. Cf. Catholic Encyclopaedia, II, col. 434, 776; Callewaert, De Breviarit 
—— Liturgia, n. 248; Preface to Index Breviarii Romani (1939). 
S. John I, Pope and Martyr; 27 May, lectio ix. 
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Sovereign Pontiff.’’ It is still easier to record in this way 
facts which are not so startling as to demand full historical 
evidence, as in the instance mentioned by our correspondent, 
Or we might be content with saying that the Breviary 
account of St. “N.’’ presents certain difficulties, since it is 
based on Acta which are now considered to be forgeries. 
The other view commends itself to us as the best to 
adopt, namely, not to use the Breviary account of a saint’s 
life at all in popular expositions, since it is impossible, 
except for an expert, to say what historical errors may have 
crept in. Modern hagiographical sources, such as the one 
mentioned by our correspondent, are very easily obtainable, 
and provide a fuller as well as a more reliable narrative. 


E.J.M. 


ANTICIPATING MATINS 


Can it be maintained that Matins may be started at 
the beginning of the second hour, i.e. one o’clock, instead of 
waiting until two o’clock, i.e. the completion of the second 
hour? (E.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 12 May, 1905, directed that the teaching of 
approved authors could be followed on the question of 
anticipating Matins at two o’clock. This phrase was 
modified when the document was published amongst the 
authentic decrees of the Congregation in 1912, n. 4158, 1: 
“Utrum, in privata recitatione, Matutinum pro insequenti 
die incipi possit hora secunda pomeridiana, aut standum sit 
tabellae Directorii dioecesani, omni tempore. Resp. 
Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam.” 

(i) It is our opinion that the completion of the second 
hour is meant, that is to say, Matins may be started when 
the clock has struck two, whether it is set to natural or legal 
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time. The principle of interpreting laws in Canon 18 | 


provides some reasons for this view: ‘‘Leges ecclesiasticat 
intelligendae sunt secundum propriam verborum significa 
tionem in textu et contextu consideratam ; quae si dubia et 
obscura manserit, ad locos Codicis parallelos, si qui sint, 
ad legis finem ac circumstantias et ad mentem legislators 
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est recurrendum.’? The proper signification of the words 
seems to be in favour of our opinion ; otherwise ‘“‘una hora 
pomeridiana” could bear the meaning of midday, and 
“meridie’? could presumably mean 11 a.m., all of which 
would be, to say the least, extremely confusing. Take, as 
an example of the Code’s method of indicating the time, 
Canon 821 §1: Missae celebrandae initium ne fiat .. . 
serius quam una hora post meridiem ; this clearly refers to 
the clock striking 1 p.m. and “‘pomeridiana” is the exact 
equivalent of “post meridiem’’. As an indication of the 
legislator’s intention, one has only to consider the many 
indults current at the present time extending the time limit 
of the common law to 1 p.m. in some cases and to midday 
in others: there would be no point in these reckonings 
unless it is taken for granted that the legislator means the 
completion of the hour in each case; that is to say, an 
indult for 1 p.m. is useless if this is permitted by the 
common law, and an indult for midday would be identical 
with an indult for 1 p.m. Canon 33 § 1 does not indeed 
expressly settle the point, but it does declare : “in suppu- 
tandis horis dici standum est communi loci usui’’ ; it is the 
common use everywhere to regard “2 p.m.” as meaning 
the second hour completed. Some diocesan statutes used to 
put the matter beyond all dispute, in days previous to 1912, 
by using the phrase “‘elapsis duabus horis post meridiem’’. 
(ii) Nevertheless, the opinion suggested by our 
correspondent has been taught in many European semin- 
aries, according to a writer in l’Ami du Clergé, 1924, p. 303, 
and in Roman colleges. We have examined all the manuals 
at our disposal and cannot find this view even mentioned. 
The only argument we can conceive in its favour is that the 
second hour of the afternoon begins at 1 p.m., and that 
the decree is capable of bearing this meaning from the 
words employed—hora secunda pomeridiana. The view is 
decisively rejected by l’Ami du Clergé, both in 1924 and in 
1927, p. 551, but bearing in mind the abundant facilities 
which exist for obtaining indults permitting the anticipation 
of Matins even from midday, the law cannot be regarded as 
very strict, and though our own view is unfavourable to 
the suggested interpretation, we would not deny anyone the 
right to regard it as “probable”. E. J. M. 
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CONFESSION OF A Sick Nun 


Is it not correct to hold that any priest with faculties for 
women’s confessions may absolve a sick nun in the convent 
infirmary, even though she is not gravely ill ? I have heard 
it maintained that, if she is not gravely ill, absolution given 
under Canon 522 must be in a confessional to be valid. (K.) 


REPLY 


Owing to the accumulation of official texts explaining 
this canon we cannot print them here in extenso. Those not 
familiar with the question must observe that the law of 
Canon 876 requiring special jurisdiction for the confessions 
of religious women is modified in many directions: in 
danger of death (Canon 882) ; in grave illness (Canon 523) ; 
as a privilege of Cardinals (Canon 239 §1, 1) ; lastly, for 
the relief of conscience (Canon 522). 

Canon 522 : “Si, non obstante praescripto can. 520, 521, 
aliqua religiosa, ad suae conscientiae tranquillitatem, 
confessarium adeat ab Ordinario loci pro mulieribus 
approbatum, confessio in qualibet ecclesia vel oratorio 
etiam semi-publico peracta, valida et licita est, revocato 
quolibet contrario privilegio ; neque Antistita id prohibere 
potest aut de ea re inquirere, ne indirecte quidem; ¢t 
religiosae nihil Antistitae referre tenentur’’. This text has 
been officially explained by the Codex Commission in liberal 
terms : 

(i) Any place lawfully assigned for the confessions of 
women is equivalent to a church, oratory or semi-public 
oratory for the purposes of this law. 24 November, 1920. 
A. A. S. 1920, xii, p. 575. 

(ii) “‘Adeat”’ is to be understood as including the case 
where a religious herself requests the confessor’s attendance 
in a place lawfully assigned for the confessions of women. 
28 December, 1927, ad II, A. A. S. 1928, xx, p. 61. 

(iii) “A place lawfully assigned’? is to be understood as 
including a place assigned “‘per modum actus’? even though 
it is not so assigned habitually ; it includes also a place 
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assigned in accordance with the terms of Canon gio §1 : 
Feminarum confessiones extra sedem confessionalem ne 
audiantur, nisi ex causa infirmitatis aliave verae necessitatis 
et adhibitis cautelis quas Ordinarius loci opportunas iudi- 
caverit. 12 February, 1935. A.A. S., 1935, XXVII, p. 92; 
Ciercy Review, 1935, IX, p. 529. 

The reason for this meticulous definition of the “‘place’’ 
is that the clause defining the locality affects the validity of 
the absolution. This has always been held by canonists. 
It was asserted by the President of the Codex Commission in a 
private reply, 16 January, 1921, mentioned by Bouscaren, 
Canon Law Digest, Vol. I, p. 295; and it was re-asserted 
publicly by the Commission, 28 December, 1927, ad I., 
A. A. S. 1928, xx, p. 61. 

Many of these points now settled officially were previously 
matters of dispute. In answering a question in this REviEw, 
1933, VI, p. 409, two years before the reply of 12 February, 
1935, we gave as merely “‘probable”’ the interpretation which 
is now certain, namely, that a confessor’s decision that illness 
or other real necessity justifies him in hearing a woman’s 


sar, | confession in a place other than a confessional, constitutes 
) ’ ie . . 
tem, I that place a locality for the valid use of Canon 522. 


Briefly, then, it is now quite certain that a priest with 
faculties for the confessions of women may validly absolve a 


_ sick nun in the infirmary even though she is not gravely ill. 


E. J. M. 


MissA DIALOGATA 


Has any further official guidance been given since 1922 
concerning the practice of permitting all the faithful present 
at Mass to recite certain parts aloud with the server or with 


) the celebrant. (X.) 


REPLY 


The matter was fully discussed in this REVIEW, 1933, 
VI, p. 234, and the text was given of an Instruction from 
the Congregation of Rites, 4 August, 1922, printed in the 
Decreta Authentica of the Congregation, Appendix ii (1927), 
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n. 4375, which prohibited the public recital of the par 
said secreto by the celebrant, but did not forbid the publ 
answering with the server, subject to the Ordinary’s approval, 
The “‘mind’’ of the Holy See was not encouraging. 


Mens autem est : Quae per se licent, non semper expediunt 
ob inconvenientia quae facile oriuntur, sicut in casu, praesertin 
ob perturbationes quas sacerdotes celebrantes et fideles adstante 
experiri possunt cum detrimento sacrae actionis et Rubricarum, 
Quapropter expedit, ut servetur praxis communis, uti in simil 
casu pluries responsum est. 


One of the previous answers referred to was to the Bishop 
of Pesaro, 25 February, 1921, printed in Ephemerides Litw. 
gicae of that year, p. 311, and in other sources, e.g. Periodia, 
1936, xxv, p. 59. Substantially the same reply as in n. 4375 
was given but the questions were more detailed : 


(1) An liceat fideles qui Missae intersunt se adiungere 
ministro, elata voce respondendo sacerdoti celebranti, quoties 
minister respondere debet ? 


(2) Si affirmative ad 1, an liceat populo una cum celebrant | 


elata voce recitare Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei ? 

(3) Licetne fidelibus ante communionem tum in Miss, 
tum extra Missam, recitare seu canere Confiteor, et sacerdoti 
respondere una vel loco ministri? Resp. Quae per se licent non 
semper expediunt ob inconvenientia quae facile oriuntur, ut in 
casu nn. I, 2, 3, et servetur praxis communis. 


The only later Roman reply of which we have any § 


knowledge is that given in Italian, 30 November, 1935, to 
the Archbishop of Genoa, printed in Periodica, 1936, xx, 
p- 43, and Ephemerides Liturgicae, p. 95. It is on the same 
lines as that given in 1922 but is rather more favourable to 
the practice, which is now described as “praiseworthy” in 
itsel{—per sé lodevole—and not merely “‘lawful’’. We give 
the Latin version of the text : 


(i) In Seminariis, in Congregationibus, in aliquibus paroeciis | 
inolevit usus quo populus una cum ministro respondet in Misss 
privatis, modo nihil confusionis afferat. Quaeritur utrum hic 


usus sustineri possit, imo et propagari. 


(ii) In nonnullis locis, in Missis privatis, populus una cum } 


sacerdote celebrante, alta voce et concorde, recitat Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus, Benedictus et Agnus Dei. Propagatores huius usus han¢ 
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rationem reddunt: Missa privata est abbreviatio Missae 
decantatae. Atqui in missa decantata populus decantat Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus et Agnus Dei. Ergo hoc fieri potest per 
recitationem etiam in missis privatis. 

Quaeritur utrum sustineri possit et usus et ratio adducta. 

Haec sacra Congregatio, audita quoque sententia Com- 
missionis liturgicae, respondet ad normam decreti n. 4375 
pertinere ad Ordinarium iudicare num in singulis casibus, 
spectatis omnibus rerum adiunctis, videlicet loco, populo, 
numero missarum quae simul celebrantur, etc., usus propositus, 
etsi per se laudabilis, inferat turbationem potius quam foveat 
devotionem. Quod facilius accidere potest in usu in altero dubio 
proposito, etiam praetermisso iudicio de ratione quae affertur, 
videlicet : Missa privata est abbreviatio Missae decantatae. 

Secundum praedictam normam Eminentia Vestra Reverend- 
issima pro prudentia sua plenum ius habet temperandi hanc 
pietatis liturgicae formam. 


The decision, therefore, regarding this practice and all 
its details rests with the Ordinary, who will no doubt take 
into consideration the desires of the local priest. Questions 
Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 1938, p. 168, prints from La Croix, 
13 March, 1938, a useful clarification of the subject by the 
Master of Ceremonies to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. 
It is not a law of the Archbishop for his diocese, but it may 
be taken as a good interpretation of the law since the text 
was approved by the diocesan liturgical commission. After 
stating that the Missa Dialogata is praiseworthy but is not 
permitted except with the Ordinary’s approval in each 
case, the writer cites various instructions of the Holy See in 
order to eliminate what is forbidden : 


Recitation of the Gloria, etc., by saying aloud with the 
celebrant alternate verses or stanzas. (S.R. C. n. 3248.5.) 

The recital aloud with the celebrant of those parts of the 
Mass which must be said by him secreto. (S.R.C. n. 4375.) 

The invocation aloud at the elevation of the words “My 
Lord and My God”. (S.R.C. n. 4397 ad I.) 

Reciting those prayers which are reserved to the celebrant, 
such as Orate Fratres, Domine non sum dignus ; but the people may 
be authorized to say aloud the Domine non sum dignus, etc., which 
precedes the communion of the faithful. 

The Epistle and Gospel may be read aloud in the vernacular 
by a male religious catechist or teacher, whilst the celebrant 
recites them in Latin. Rites not prescribed by the rubrics, e.g. 
each of the faithful bringing a host at the offertory, or introducing 

Vol. xx 2G 
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into a Low Mass ceremonies proper to a solemn Mass, are always 
forbidden. For it is not the purpose of the Missa Dialogata, he 
continues, to solemnize a low Mass, but to prepare the way for 
the full participation of the faithful in a sung Mass. 


E. J. M, 


INSTALLATION OF PARISH PRIEST 


Is there any recognized form or rite to be employed 


when a newly appointed parish priest takes possession? 
(W. E.) 


REPLY 


Dealing with a similar question in this REVIEW, 1935, 
IX, p. 338, Dr. Hanrahan pointed out that it is a juridical 
rather than a liturgical function, and no “‘rite’’ is therefore 
necessary. 

From Canons 461, 1406 §1, 7, and 1443 1445, it is 
clear that three things are required: (a) conferring and 
acceptance of the parish ; (5) profession of faith ; (c) instal- 


lation, which is done by the Ordinary or his delegate; ; 
it is also known as induction, corporal institution or putting | 


in possession, and though there exists no recognized form in 
the common law, Canon 1444 directs that whatever is 
prescribed by particular law or custom must be observed, 
unless the Ordinary in writing dispenses from its observance. 

Though (c) is distinct from (a) and (8), it is often con- 
venient to group all three together, but it is purely a matter 
of local law and custom, and the procedure may or may 
not be determined. Thus Liverpool, Synod XXII (1934) 1. 


42: “Parochus designatus, quamprimum postquam nomin- | 


atus erit, vicarium foraneum loci adeat ut omnia parentur 
pro institutione in forma approbata. Porro in ipsa ecclesia 


astantibus fidelibus, cum aliqua sollemnitate et sacro | 


sermone qui ritui bene conveniat perficiatur.”? Malines, 
Synod (1924) n. 95: ‘‘Decani nominatos a Nobis parochos 
districtus sui in ecclesiarum possessionem ex delegatione 
nostra solemniter introducent, juxta ritum in nostra dioecesl 
usitatum ; idque in ipsa, ad quam quis nominatus fuerit, 
ecclesia, modo tamen gravis non obstet ratio, Non poterunt 
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nominati ullum juridictionis paroecialis actum valide 
exercere ante solemnem hanc introductionem, nisi Nobis 
aliter visum fuerit’”. Westminster, Synod (1925) permits 
the form prescribed by Cardinal Vaughan to be used, if 
desired. 

The rite will, therefore, vary according to local usage. 
Mgr. Duchesne has printed an eighth-century rite? 
which is built up on the familiar idea of the parish priest 
being married to his church—viduata ecclesia; there is a 
priest accompanying him—paranymfa—the friend of the 
bridegroom. During the Mass the parish priest occupies 
the seat normally reserved to the bishop and recites the 
Gloria in excelsis—a hymn reserved to the bishop at that 
time. None of these rites has survived in modern times, 
except the concluding one: “Ea completa, egreditur de 
ecclesia et epulat cum amicis suis’’. 

Seeing that the Ritual and Pontifical contain rites for every 
conceivable occasion, it is a little surprising, perhaps, that 
there is none for installing a parish priest, except what local 
custom prescribes, for example: taking possession of the 
parish keys and books, ringing the bell, kissing the altar, 
opening and closing the missal.* The essential ‘‘acts’’, i.e. 
accepting the episcopal document of institution and making 
the profession of faith, are sometimes included in the 
ceremony. 

The form mentioned above as prescribed by Cardinal 
Vaughan is in English throughout,? and comprises the 
following rites and prayers: (The dean is vested in cope 
and stole, the parish priest in cotta and stole.) 


” “Come Holy Spirit”, etc., with the prayer, recited by the 
ean. 


Psalm LXVI. 

Reading of the Decree of Appointment by the Dean. 

Profession of Faith by the new parish priest, who signs his 
acceptance of the appointment. 

The Induction. “I hereby, in the name of My Lord, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, appoint and induct you 
into the charge of all that belongs to the Rectorship and Pastorate 





1 Origines du Culte Chrétien, 1900, Pp. 483; Questions Liturgiques et 
Paroissiales, 1920, p. 109. 

3 Cf. Pistocchi, De Beneficiis, p. 228; Rossi, De Paroecia, p. 181. 

* Westminster Synod XX XIII (1894), pp. 32-39. 
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of the church and mission of (N.N) in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” R. Amen. 

Tradition of Instruments: The dean hands him the Missal, 
Keys and account books, saying, “Receive these emblems of 
your spiritual and temporal duties, obligations and privileges, for 
God’s honour and the salvation of the souls confided to your 
charge. May Our Lord grant to you the grace and the reward 
of the good and faithful servant in your office as Rector of the 
Church and people, and may the flock follow you in the paths 
and pastures of the Catholic Church.” 

Psalm CXXXIII. 

Concluding Prayers : 

. Thou wilt turn again, O Lord, and give us life. 
And thy people shall rejoice in Thee. 
Show us, O Lord, Thy mercy. 
And grant us Thy salvation. 
O Lord, hear my prayer. 
And let my cry come unto thee. 


P<p<r< 


Let us Pray 


O Almighty and Eternal God, who alone workest wonders, 
spread the spirit of Thy saving grace over our Pastors and the 
flocks committed to their charge, pour the unceasing dew of 
Thy blessing upon them, that they may be pleasing to Thee in 
all truth. Through Christ Our Lord. R. Amen. 

Defend, we beseech Thee, O Lord, from all adversity, the 
people of this mission, the Blessed Virgin Mary interceding for 
them, and as Thou seest them now prostrate with their whole 
heart before Thee, graciously protect them in Thy clemency 
from the snares of their enemies. Through Christ Our Lord. 
R. Amen. 

Blessing given by the new Rector from the altar. 


This Westminster form is the only one we have seen for 
use in an English diocese. The sermon is preached either 
after the first or after the last prayer. In these days “‘parish” 
and “parish priest’? should, no doubt, replace ‘‘mission” 
and “rector’’. 

Rossi prints a form used in an Italian diocese, composed 
on rather similar lines, but at the tradition of instruments the 
parish priest is conducted all over the church and given 
each symbol with very expressive formulae, e.g. the keys: 
“‘Accipe claves ecclesiae ad custodiendum atria Domini, et 
dilige decorem domus eius, tamquam sponsam ornatam 
viro suo.” E. J. M. 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
SEATING ACCOMMODATION 


SPACIOUS church devoid of seats is a pleasing sight, 

and its architectural distinctions are revealed to the 
fullest advantage. For reasons of climate and of long 
custom such glorious freedom is not practical for parochial 
purposes in this country. Until quite late in the Middle 
Ages the faithful in England used to stand or kneel during 
the offices. In the larger churches there was a low bench 
of stone projecting from the side walls, and in some instances 
a similar construction around the bases of the piers, which 
afforded a limited amount of seating accommodation for 
the aged and infirm: hence the colloquialism, “to go to 
the wall’. There are extant a few rough benches, as at 
Dunsfold in Surrey, which have been doubtfully ascribed 
to the thirteenth century, but established seating did not 
arrive until late in the fifteenth. Several explanations 
have been suggested ; probably the true one is to be found 
in the simple fact that at that period there was a general 
movement towards greater comfort. The tall box-like pews 
of the eighteenth century were a characteristic Protestant 
invention, intended, no doubt, to provide means of easy 
escape into somnolence from the dreariness of contemporary 
preaching. 

Nowadays seating is not the least of the minor subjects 
which call for careful study on the part of the church 
builder. He has to choose between benches and chairs, 
and to decide which type of either is most suitable. Amongst 
the architectural fraternity there is a considerable feeling 
against benches. It is contended that their hard and rigid 
horizontals conflict with the graceful verticals of the archi- 
tecture, and that they diminish the soaring effect of columns. 
On behalf of chairs it is argued that they are less obtrusive, 
cheaper, and easier to move about for cleaning. The 
accepted ecclesiastical chair is made of plain hard wood, 
and fitted with a broad top to serve as an arm-rest for the 
person kneeling behind. They should be stained ; if not they 
soon lose their original cleanliness and become dirty beyond 
reclaiming. Chairs should also be battened together, for 
otherwise they slip about and make distracting noises, and 
are left in a state of confusion after every service. Seats of 
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straw or rushes should be avoided ; they are short-lived and 
great collectors of dirt, and, judging from the frequency of 
tattered examples, few persons ever think of spending a few 
shillings on their restoration. 

On the whole, benches are more serviceable. They are 
neat and tidy, and on the usual basis of calculation of 
eighteen inches per person, they accommodate more in the 
same amount of space as covered by chairs. It is better 
to have benches made to one’s own specifications than 
to accept untried stock patterns. Without introducing 
the unseemly luxury of plush tip-ups there is no need 
to go to the other extreme of submitting the faithful 
to a mild form of penance. A low-built bench having a 
slanting back and a broad seat is the type to be desired. 
The Gothic Revivalists re-introduced the medieval type, 
which has ends carried high above the back-rest, and ending 
in a finial or “‘poppy-head”’. These have been sweepingly 
condemned by some of our contemporary experts: Dom 
Roulin has described them as! “‘. . . complications trés 
inutiles, génantes, cofiteuses et absolument démodées”. 
This is surely an exaggeration. These fine benches may be 
costly, but they are neither useless nor ““démodées”’, and if 
constructed with due consideration to the comfort of the 
individual and the character of the building, they need not 
be “‘génantes”’. The finials go a long way towards breaking 
up those hard lines of which our architects complain. 
Benches should never be allowed to extend beyond the 
inner line of the bases of the piers. Kneeling forms should be 
attached, and these should be fastened with pivots to allow 
for convenience of sweeping. A rubber composition is by 
far the best material for covering kneelers. Happy is the 
man who is not afraid to offend his best parishioners by 
forbidding those dirty, sawdust-distributing abominations, 
private hassocks. 

What about painting chairs and benches in a cheerful 
colour such as blue or green instead of the everlasting dull 
brown? Our churches would gain much in beauty and 
decorum if we were to keep the aisles free for processional 
purposes, and induce the congregation to gather in the 
nave. 5. P.% 
——“—p.4 °° °°  ° °° ° °®@6€6°6}3}3}FCC 
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From Cabin Boy to Archbishop. By Archbishop Ullathorne. 
Introduction by Shane Leslie. Pp. xxvi+ 310. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. 153s.) 


TUDENTS of Catholic history in England are more 

than ever indebted to Mr. Shane Leslie for his patient 
industry in rescuing the unexpurgated original of Archbishop 
Ullathorne’s autobiography, which he transcribed from the 
MS. preserved by the Dominican convent at Stone during 
the early months of the war. The autobiography has been 
long out of print, but this new edition is much more 
than a re-issue of one of the most notable records of the 
Catholic revival. It seems scarcely credible that so formid- 
able and outspoken a prelate should have been bowdlerized 
with such ruthless gentility when the autobiography was 
first made public under Mother Drane’s editorship. Mr. 
Leslie quotes one instance in which she deliberately sub- 
stituted colourless praise for the candid criticism of Arch- 
bishop Polding which he had written. Abbot Butler, in 
writing his two-volume Life of Ullathorne, found it advisable 
to use the original MS. in certain places, but even he 
relied chiefly upon the published version. 

Thus, in describing Ullathorne’s first experience of an 
English mission after his return from Australia, when he 
was appointed to Coventry in 1841, Abbot Butler quotes as 
follows : 

“T found the mission of Coventry in a desolate condition. 
The chapel, of no great age, was small and plain, with 
large cracks in the walls. The house was so small that 
there was barely space enough in the rooms for a little 
table and half a dozen chairs. But there was a good school. 
A previous priest had exerted himself much, and had 
infused a spirit of piety into the little congregation ; but he 
had been succeeded by one, a good man, but of infirm mind, 
who, though devout, was utterly incapable of taking care 
of a congregation. Hence there had been a considerable 
falling away. But I found them to be a good, simple people, 
only anxious to have the mission restored.” 

Mr. Leslie’s transcript shows that this paragraph is 
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abridged to about one-third of the original, which gives, 
startling picture of actual conditions : 

“On my arrival on an evening after dark at Coventry, | 
found the mission under the care of a young girl, and in, 
most desolate condition. The mission had been for som 
time under the care of Father Stephen Barber, who had 
been repeatedly in an asylum, and he, a good, weak man, 
did nothing but say his prayers, on which he was engaged 
continually. He was utterly incapable of looking after the 
people or doing anything for them beyond saying Mas, 

. I found the chapel very small, in a very naked con- 
dition, and though not many years built, the walls were 
cracked through, and exhibited terrible rents. As to the 
little bit of a house, there was scarcely space for anything 
in its little rooms but for myself and a small table. And 
one of the bedrooms, the one afterwards assigned to Mother 
Margaret, was cracked in the wall from top to bottom. 

The only good thing about the place was the school. 
room, built by Father Cockshoot. There was a school | 
master, Mr. Walsh, a very good old man, and not a bad | 
schoolmaster, but there was no schoolmistress.”’ 

The book deals so frankly and forcibly with conditions f 
during the transition from the old era to the new, and 
particularly with Ullathorne’s personal experiences in 
Rome in conducting the final negotiations which restored 
the hierarchy, that such discrepancies are of great impott- 
ance. Ullathorne deliberately wrote with complete candour 
about difficulties and controversies, so that others might 
learn from the mistakes of the past. He wrote his recollec- 
tions in 1868 and revised them twenty years later, but he 
never carried the story beyond 1851. Most of the book is, 
of course, concerned with his earlier life among the convicts 
in Australia and his part in securing the abolition of the 
penal settlements. That forms one of the most dramatic 
stories of his age, and Ullathorne’s trenchant style does full | 
justice to it (though it may be doubted whether he would 
have allowed the rather sensational title given to this new 
edition of his recollections). But for students of Catholic 
history this transcript of the original MS. will be valued 
most for the vivid light it throws on conditions in England 
before the hierarchy. 
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Ullathorne admired Wiseman greatly and contributed 
largely to defeating those who wished to prevent his appoint- 
ment as the first Archbishop of Westminster. But he shows 
how deplorably Wiseman mismanaged the announcement 
of the restored hierarchy, and he gives an appalling picture 
of the chaos to which he succeeded when he became Bishop 
of Birmingham. In greater detail he describes the condi- 
tions of the Western District, where Bishop Baines had left 
an awful legacy of feuds and debts and where many of the 
clergy refused even to obey Ullathorne’s orders. He shows 
how far the Vicars Apostolic had neglected to keep in 
touch with Rome, until officious laymen—whose inter- 
ference Ullathorne always resented hotly—obtained an 
influence at the Holy See which frequently overrode the 
wishes of the bishops. Sheer mismanagement and lack of 
ordinary courtesy had brought many of their troubles on 
their own heads. Ullathorne also resented keenly the 
reckless criticism of English Catholics by zealous foreign 
missionaries who created the impression in Rome that not 
only an awakening, but drastic reforms were needed. But 
Ullathorne gave full encouragement to the foreign mission- 
aries, and he admits freely the difficulties caused by such 
incidents as “Bishop Baines’ Pastoral against devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, which he stigmatized as being in ‘bad 
taste’”’. The patronizing attitude of some of the most 
zealous converts also roused him to indignant outbursts, 
and even his relations with Newman, which developed into 
an intimate friendship that affected both men profoundly, 
began with a direct conflict. But no man did so much 
during his long lifetime to achieving a fusion in full confi- 
dence of the old forces and the new. 


D. G, 


The Celebration of Mass, Vol. 1. The General Rubrics of the 
Missal. By Rev. J. O’Connell. Pp. 284. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. ios. 6d.) 


Tus study of the rubrics will be completed by a third 
volume on the solemn Mass. The second volume, The 
Rite of Low Mass, was reviewed in this journal 1940, xix, 
Pp: 532, and is mentioned in the present issue, p. 442. Fr. 
O’Connell’s work is worthy of its subject, complete, accurate 
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and beautifully produced, and these volumes will have a 
permanent and secure position in the literature of the 
subject. 

It was evident from the illustrations in the second 
volume that Fr. O’Connell favoured the ample form of 
chasuble, the kind which many church furnishers call 
Gothic ; others, with holy simplicity accommodating an 
artistic taste to the regulations of the Holy See, prefer to 
call them early Roman. However, rather than quibble about 
words, let us call the vestments illustrated in The Rite of 
Low Mass “Gothic” pure and simple. It seems to follow 
immediately, since no one is more loyal to the Congregation 
of Rites than is Fr. O’Connell, that the monks of Prinknash, 
with whom the author co-operated, must have obtained an 
indult from the Holy See—or have they? Whatever be 
the solution of this doubt, nothing can be more certain 
than the fact that the ample chasuble is in favour every- 
where and is worn in Rome itself. We may even hazard 
the view that, like many other picturesque elements in the 
liturgy which the Roman use has absorbed from alien 
sources, this type of vestment will ultimately be accepted as 
the normal one in Rome; and when this happens the 
Roman presbyters will not be accepting a novelty but 
returning to something they loved long since and lost 
awhile. 

Probably the best way of showing that, in acting as our 
guide through a maze of detail, Fr. O’Connell is always 
right, is to take an instance where certain critics think he 
has been caught napping : how, for example, can a holy day 
of obligation fall on Holy Thursday, as stated on p. 38? 
Well, it means waiting rather a long time, but St. Joseph’s 
feast, a day of obligation in the common law, will fall on 
Holy Thursday in the year 2285, as it did last year; and 
whenever this happens, as the Holy See ruled in 1693, the 
office is transferred but the obligation of hearing Mass 
remains attached to 19 March. 

Mention is made more than once of the Memoriale 
Rituum. Many readers might be glad to know that there is 
an English translation by Rev. L. Clark of the editto typica 
(Burns Oates, 1926), a useful companion to Fr. O’Connell’s 
own translation of the Clementine Instruction. 
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Admiration for the knowledge, industry and patience 
evident in Fr. O’Connell’s book need not exclude from the 
reader’s mind a desire for the simplification of our liturgical 
law. There are, for example, three classes of Votive Masses, 
one class containing no less than sixteen sub-divisions, and 
the subject of Votive Masses demands fifty pages of the text. 
The term “private”? Mass has no less than nine different 
meanings. By one who has made a life’s study of the 
subject, the rules and the exceptions to the rules and the 
special cases subject to no rules at all can be understood 
and even admired, but the majority of us either do not 
understand them or shrink from the enormous labour 
necessary for acquiring this knowledge. Would it not be 
possible for the Congregation of Rites to produce a new Code 
of liturgical law? Something similar was done for the 
English law of property by the Act of 1922, which, under 
the guidance of Lord Birkenhead, swept away a whole lot 
of romantic or “fancy”? tenures—gavelkind, copyhold, 
borough English, etc.—many of which dated from the time 
of William the Conqueror. The experienced liturgists and 
rubricians on the Congregation of Rites could do the same, no 


: doubt, for this rudis indigestaque moles of the existing liturgical 


, tules, and a complete codification of the rubrics in our 
| liturgical books would revive interest in their study just as 


the publication of the Codex Juris Canonici did for the study 


» of canon law. 


ee 


E. J. M. 


Catholic Design for Living. By Rev. D. G. Peck. Pp. 111. 
Signposts, n. 10. (Dacre Press. Price 15.) 


Tus short sociological study has two excellent opening 
chapters in which the author insists that Christian sociology 
is simply theology applied to society, the understanding of 
God’s will for men in their human relationships and activi- 
ties. “Just as there can be no such thing as the ‘social 
gospel’ as distinct from the gospel, so there can be no 
Christian sociology distinct from theology.” 

The remaining chapters of the book, explanatory of the 
family, the community, the nation, and our existing indus- 
trial and financial systems, are chiefly a criticism of these 
Institutions in so far as they have departed, or are in process 
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of departure, from their true structure. The author; 
reflections are just and apposite, and in expounding sud 
vast subjects within the compass of a hundred pages or » 
it was, no doubt, necessary to adopt a critical line of approach 
in order to keep the argument within due limits. Mp. 
Peck clearly appreciates what is wrong and expresses it 
forcefully, nor is there any doubt whatever that he js 
equally capable of explaining in a positive manner the 
essential features which should be found in these institutions 
as designed by God, and as the Catholic Church ha 
endeavoured to preserve them. It is our opinion that in 
choosing, on the whole, a negative method, the painter of 
this signpost has done, indeed, a useful service for the traveller 
by indicating paths which lead to the wilderness; but 
many wayfarers would have been grateful, perhaps, if the 
promise of the first two chapters had issued in more direct 
and positive information. Guidance of this kind, definitely 
linked to the Catholic theological principles which, it 
appears, are generally held by the team of contributors to 
Signposts, is to be found in the great Papal encyclicals on 
social problems which have appeared during the last sixty [ 
years. A few extracts from these would, very likely, cary 
greater weight with the reader than the quotations we are 
given from other Catholic writers. 


E. J. M. 


The Origin of the Jesuits. By James Brodrick, S.J. Demy : 
8vo. Pp. vii + 274, with a Frontispiece. (Longmans. 
10s. 6d.) 


To have attempted to tell the story of the foundation d 
the Society of Jesus, including a series of pen-pictures of 
its first members, with some account of their world-wide 
activities, all within the space of some two hundred ant 
sixty pages, was a difficult and even a daring undertaking; | 
to have achieved the delightful book which Father Brod- 
rick has produced must rank as a high feat of historical | 
writing and literary craftsmanship. The Origin of th 
Jesuits has been praised, and rightly, for a number of reasons: 
It is solidly founded on original sources, especially the 
Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu, and many of the actual 
words of St. Ignatius and his companions are skilfully 
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woven into the story. Its breadth includes not merely the 
story of the foundation of the Society, but reveals with 
loving candour the characters, the minds, and something 
of the souls of the band of “‘brethren in the name of Our 
Lord” whose Company was to fill the world with heroism, 
to draw on itself much hatred and abuse, not unmingled 
with awe, and to enkindle in so many hearts reverence, 
enthusiasm and love. The learning lies effortless on these 
pages, and through them darts Father Brodrick’s inimitable 
and gentle humour, ready in an instant to flash like steel 
in defence of the fair name of his father and his heroes. 
With the material available, it would have been a relatively 
simple task to produce a heavy work full of dreary quotation 
and dull completeness, a book which everybody would 
have respected, and nobody would have read. Father 
Brodrick’s genius has risen above that. He has written 
what, for its subject, is a slight book ; but it is a full book, 
one to inspire sympathy and admiration, and to excite 
the appetite for more. 

Father Brodrick’s picture of the early Jesuits recalls 
inevitably the Franciscan foundation, and the atmosphere 
of the Torre del Melangolo has something about it cf the 
breath of the Portiuncula. There is, in fact a lyric strain 
running through the book, an unusual note, it seemed to 
me, for the Jesuit story is an epic tale, accustomed to be 
told with an epic ring. It looks, too, as though Father 
Brodrick’s affection for St. Francis Xavier has led him to 
sacrifice something in the proportions of the book to the 
truly amazing story of the apostolate of the Far East. Yet 
it would be carping to criticize when there is so much 
richness in these pages. Here is a work of true piety and 
learning, the forerunner, we must hope, of those “‘pro- 
gressively more exciting instalments’? which Father Brod- 

| tick mentions in his Preface. And perhaps he will yet find 
,| time for a fuller account of the loyal and brave Nadal, a 
“second self”? to Ignatius, of the naive and engaging Boba- 
dilla, of Favre, Laynez of the undecipherable handwriting, 
Le Jay, Salmeron and the others of this band of heroes of 
holiness. 


A. B. 
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The Priest and the Y.C.W. By Fr. Vincent Rochford. Pp, 4p, 
(Y.C.W. Publications, 143 Liverpool Road, Crosby, 
Liverpool, 23. 6d.) 

In the preface to this pamphlet Fr. Rochford disclaims al 
merit and acknowledges his indebtedness to many source, 
But his own experience as chaplain to the Y.C.W. in 
Poplar enables him to give an extremely practical turn ty 
all that he has assimilated from other sources. The pam 
phlet is written in a clear, easy and occasionally colloquial 
style, but is packed full of practical common sense. It 
should prove extremely useful to all priests who wish to 
organize the Y.C.W. in their parish. 

The priest’s work in the movement is concerned essen- 
tially with the training of leaders. Here he will learn how 
to choose the right type of boy and how to train him fo 
leadership. The aim is to give leaders “a sense of responsi- 
bility towards all men—in their working lives, in their 
leisure, in their family and neighbourhood’’. This is 
formed in two ways: by individual contact with the 
chaplain and by the activities of the movement itself. The | 
leader learns best by doing things himself, but it is the 
priest’s task to see that he does them in the right way. This f 
calls for considerable tact, patience and perseverance. “The 
priest must be all—and nothing.”’ He must efface himself f 
as much as possible by allowing the lads to learn how to 
act for themselves and yet, at the same time, must keep a FF 
guiding hand on all that goes on. 

The next section, “On the Enquiry Meeting”’, is again 
extremely practical, detailed and helpful. The enquiry i 
no barren questionnaire, but a lively discussion in which 
the lads are spurred to action by learning to see things for 
themselves. There follows a section on the review of deci- 
sions, the action of leaders, and the activities of the team a 
a whole. Then there come sections on the Committee, the 
General Assembly and the Y.C.W. and its work in the | 
parish. 

The Y.C.W. needs more literature of this kind : practical, 
detailed and informative, written with the authority that 
comes from no mere theoretical study, but from hard, 
actual experience in the working of the movement. We 
should be grateful, too, for the way in which Fr. Rochford 
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insists on the highest ideals. His sections on Religious 
Instruction and the Gospel enquiry are an excellent example 
in themselves of the aims and methods of the movement. 
An example is the enquiry on Luke v, 27-39 : 

(1) Who were the Publicans? Why were they looked 
down on ? 

“(2) What was Our Lord’s attitude to them, and why ? 

“(3) If Our Lord came into the world again, would 
He still follow the same methods and go again to the sick 
and the poor and those whom others despise ? 

“(4) So whom, after His example, ought we try to win 
for the Y.C.W. ?” 

“Each lad in turn will say what he can see in the passage 
and at the end make his own resolution after he has heard 
the discussion of the others. In this way they will use their 
natural language, come to see Christ—probably for the 
first time—as a man like themselves and come to understand 
and love his teaching and try to carry it out in their own 
lives.”” 


T. S.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DEANERY CONFERENCES 


“Pastor’’ writes : 

Having had considerable experience of Conferences in 
various places, I think that the comments of ‘Velox’? in 
last month’s issue, lamenting the method of expounding a 
case by giving merely some extracts from the text-books, 
are just and apposite. But a remedy will not be found, in 
my opinion, by modifying the form of the questions put. 
The only person who is able to secure an interesting and 
useful discussion is the dean of the Conference, on whose 
initiative and encouragement the success of the meeting 
will very largely depend, no matter what subject is debated 
or in what form the questions are cast. It is open to him to 
express, on behalf of the clergy present, his disappointment 
when a proponent reads out a few arid pages from a text- 
book with a “take it or leave it” attitude, It is for him also 
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to promote a debate by coming prepared with objectio 
to the thesis which is being presented. 

I am wholly in favour of Dr. Hanrahan’s excelleg 
proposal to use this REviEw as the medium for circulatigy 
the cases and their solution amongst the clergy, and I cq 
see no good reason why, with the sanction and encourag 
ment of a few of the bishops, the scheme should not be pi 
into operation at once. Those dioceses which preferred 
print and distribute their own cases could continue to do 
but it would appear likely that the majority would gladh 
avail themselves of those offered in the Review, provide 
the subjects were well chosen. 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


Mr. Beales writes : 

Under the personal chairmanship of His Eminen¢ 
Cardinal Hinsley and His Grace the Archbishop of Canter 
bury, there are to be two public meetings in the Stoll Oper 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, on Saturday and Sunday 
10 and 11 May, at 3 p.m. 

The meetings have been arranged as a climax to thre 
months’ joint Christian work in following up the letter i 
The Times of 21 December last, in which a united lead a 
the Foundations of Peace was given by the Archbishops ¢ 
Canterbury and York, Cardinal Hinsley, and the Moderator 
of the Free Church Federal Council. 

The subjects on the two days will be, respectively, “A 
Christian International Order’’, and “A Christian Ordé 
for Britain’. Among the speakers who have alread] 
accepted invitations are the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Chichester 
the Rev. Martin d’Arcy, S.J., Miss Dorothy Sayers, ant 
Mr. Christopher Dawson. The whole proceedings 4 
under the auspices of the “Sword of the Spirit’? Movements 
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